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EPICRAM FROM THE CREEK OF POSIDIPPUS. 


Do not think with persuasive tears to deceive me, Philznis ; 
Surely, I know well enough, none you love better than me, 
Just for the time that here you recline at my side ;—if another 
Filled this place, then him you would love better than me. 
5.0. 





HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
KING LEAR. 


On Wednesday, Mr. Macready appeared for the first time 
at this theatre in King Lear. The tragedy was got up very 
efficiently, and, with the exception of oneor two parts, was 
strongly cast. The modern stage could not provide a better 
Edgar than Mr. James Wallack, or a more excellent repre- 
sentative of the fool than Miss P. Horton. Mr. Stuart was 
all that could be desired in Kent; Mr. Howe was more worthy 
of commendation than we were led to anticipate in Edmund ; 
while the subordinates, or subordinate parts, were all respect- 
ably sustained, The ladies were, Mrs. Warner (Goneril) ; 
Mrs. L. S. Buckingham (Regan); and Miss Reynolds 
(Cordelia). Mrs. Warner we need hardly allude to in such 
a character as Goneril : her performances are always stamped 
with the impress of mind, and betoken great care and study. 
Goneril is by no means an outstanding part, or such a one as 
lends striking points for the actor to seize hold of, but it is an im- 
portant one, and demands both judgment and skill to render 
it effective. Of Mrs. L. S. Buckingham and Miss Reynolds, 
with all our gallant reservation, we can only speak in moderate 
terms. In short, the fair actresses were out of their elements 
entirely, and consequently are entitled to every forbearance. 
Mr. Selby, we understand, has some talent: it may be so, 
but it does not lie in representing characters of Shakspere. 
He has lately appeared in two parts, and from the manner in 
which he has been received in them, he ought to be self- 
instructed that he is no Shaksperian actor—at least, the 
public will not recognise him as such. Both Mr. Bland and 
Mr. Clark, although farce and burlesque are their proper 
elements, never for a moment offend when they happen to be 
elevated from the sock to the buskin: while Mr. Selby carries 
low comedy acting into the innermost shrine of tragedy. The 
Oswald of Wednesday night was a complete travestie, and 
the audience appeared strongly to feel so, as they gave ex- 
pression to the most unmistakeable signs of condemnation. 

The scenery and appointments were admirable in every 
respect. We never saw the storm scene so well managed. 
Several of the ‘scenic representations were hailed with great 
applause, more especially the sea-view from the Dover cliffs, 
and the battle-field when the fight takes place between Edgar 
and Edmund. Mr. Webster must have gone to considerable 
expense in getting up King Lear in so splendid and perfect a 
manner; but if ever outlay on a play reimbursed a manager, 
we have little doubt the expenditure in the present instance 
will do so. The performance was received throughout with 





| immense applause by one of the most crowded houses ever 


congregated within the walls of the Haymarket Theatre. 

In the whole range of the Shaksperian drama there is 
probably no character which is so difficult to realize in acting 
as King Lear. It is not that it requires greater versatility, or 
more power than any other part, for a glance at Shakspere’s 
gallery will convince us to the contrary ; but, that throughout 
the performance the actor must assume an assumption, and 
cannot for one moment be himself, or exhibit his real powers. 
When Kemble played Coriolanus we can easily understand 
that no little of the excellence of that performance was owing 
to the grand look and pride of feeling which were peculiar to 
the man. The same may be predicated of the Hamiet of 
Young, whose natural gentlemanly bearing and melancholy 
air accorded finely with the tone of the character he was 
delineating. Macready’s Virginius and Werner, in their quick 
sensitiveness, irritability, and passionate feeling, offer illustra- 
tions also of the co-efficiency of natural gifts or endowments 
with a theatrical representation. It may be adduced, on the 
other hand, that Cooke’s Iago and Kean’s Richard, unless they 
proved they were both evil-minded men, would demolish our 
theory. But to this we say, nay—the morality of the feeling has 
nothing whatsoever to do with it—it is the quality, the intensity, 
and the peculiarity that make or mar an actor’s fitness. Now, 
in King Lear, an actor's especial care is, or should be, not to be 
himself for one moment. His “ state of man” must be broken 
up by the weight of years; his whole form and gait must be 
simulated; his voice put on; and with the press of age and 
infirmity must be assumed sickness and madness. Here is 
simulation within simulation—a doubling on itself of the ars 
celare artem—a performance of a performance. Of the great 
actors handed to us from the time of Shakspere, we have the 
name of one only associated with King Lear: but Garrick, to 
judge from his sacrilegious alterations, or those of Nahum 
Tate and Co., authorised by him, could scarcely have under- 
stood—he certainly did not appreciate—the sublimity of the 
part; and the lovers of Shakspere would hardly countenance 
an actor now-a-days, who, with a view to improve the author, 
or render the play more acceptable to an audience in a happy 
termination, would restore Cordelia to life, marry her to Edgar, 
and replace the aged king on his throne, with all his faculties 
and powers renovated and invigorated. Such was the morality 
and Shaksperian reverence of actors, authors, and audiences, in 
tae glorious theatrical times of David Garrick. 

Macready’s King Lear is, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
his greatest part; and is, as far as we have means and capa- 
bilities of judging, one of the grandest and most complete 
performances ever witnessed on the stage. When we consider 
it in its entirety, in its finish, in its diversity, in the profound- 
ness of its conception, and, above all, in its truthfulness and 
reality, we cannot hesitate to pronounce it a miracle of art, 
We have always considered King Lear as Macready’s master- 
piece, and we were thoroughly convinced of it on Wednesday 
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night. The performance was magnificent—nay, faultless— 
from beginning to end; every scene displayed some exquisite 
touch of art, some passionate outbreak that thrilled and 
horrified the hearer, some denotement of wretchedness that 
went right home to every heart. Its beauties are beyond 
specifying, Perhaps the most striking scenes were the first 
with Goneril, the scene in the storm, and the two last scenes 
with Cordelia. ‘These were positively sublime. Hardly less 
great were the scenes with the Fool; how playful and tender 
were the replies of the old King in the first ; how distracted 
and heart-broken in the second. The last scene was, we 
think, even more touching than ever, at least so much our 
own feelings hinted to us. When years and years have passed 
away, and tradition only remains to tell of stage matters, 
Macready’s name will be handed down to posterity as the 
greatest King Lear that ever adorned the stage. 

Independent of the applause so frequently bestowed through- 
out the tragedy on Wednesday night, we do not remember 
ever witnessing an audience so deeply affected, and intensely 
rapt up in a performance. There was something far beyond 
the clapping of hands, and roaring of voices, in the breathless 
silence that prevailed, and the fixed eyes, and ‘ cadent tears,” 
which were noticeable around us on every side. Even the 
cried “‘ hush!” that followed close on the commenced applause 
after Lear’s death, denoted strongly how deeply interested 
were the audience in the performance ; how they would fain 
cling to their excitement while the dead march was being 
played, and the curtain was slowly falling, till the scene was 
shut out from their eyes. 

A new farce was produced on Thursday, called the Guar- 
dian Angel, from the pen of Mr. Shirley Brooks, It is 
taken from the French, but departs considerably from the 
original. Mr. Shirley Brooks displays his usual smartness 
and happiness in the dialogue, and shows no little tact in 
drawing and contrasting his characters. 

The plot is exceedingly complicated, and complicated to 
nO apparent purpose, excepting to mystify the hearers and 
spectators. ‘There are too many characters, and these‘are fre- 
quently brought on the stage with no other intention than to 
keep things stirring, which would otherwise flag but for their 
intervention, 

The principal personage is a maid-of-all-work in a lodging- 
house, who is a thorough proficient in the art of divination by 
cards, and who having found, by means of her oracle, that 
she is destined to marry a certain lawyer's clerk, has followed 
the object of her destiny wherever he goes, and watches over 
him as his “ guardian angel,” rescuing him several times 
from sundry disagreeable embarrassments and scrapes. The 
lawyer’s clerk, the hero of the piece, has been raised by the 
bequest of a legacy from his stool of penury to the high seat 
of affluence. He becomes suddenly bitten with the mania of 
Fashion, and apes the airs and impudence of a Town dandy. 
Among certain other whimsicalities is one whieh leads him to 
a frequent change of his place of residence. Wherever he 
goes, he always finds his guardian-angel, the maid-of-all-work, 
installed before him. Conceiving that she has an indubitable 
right to watch over the motions and acts of her future 
husband, the “angel” suppresses every letter that gives 
indication of a female superscription, and by her over-readi- 
hess in suspecting him of illicit attachments, involves him in 
scrapes with a host of ladies and gentlemen, who are inter- 
mingled in a cross fight. When she helps him out of his 
difficulties, and exposes the delinquencies of the rest, he 
marries her out of gratitude, although somewhat against the 
stomach of his pride. 


‘symphonies. 





The charaeter of the maid-of-all-work, or the “ guardian 
angel,” is excellently drawn, and the author has turned to 
good account the pedantry cf fortune-telling, with its jargon 
of ‘* heart-men,” “ diamond-men,” “ fair-men,” “ dark-men,” 
&c., &c. In embodying the idiosyncrasy of the part, Mrs, 
Keeley acted to perfection. Nothing can be more deliciously 
comic than the attitude with which she leans over the cards, 
and the assumed air of learning with which she propounds the 
various mysteries of the pack. The object of her devotion, 
played by Mr. Keeley, is an amusing specimen of a Cockney 
rake, humorously coloured by the actor. Keeley was immense 
in his part, and excited roars of laughter. 

The piece was entirely successful; and Mr. and Mrs, 
Keeley being loudly called for at the conclusion, the gentle- 
man announced it for repetition every night till further notice, 





LONDON WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 


THE second season of these popular entertainments com- 
menced on Wednesday night at Exeter Hall, with a highly 
successful concert. (The patronage bestowed on the first 
series of the Wednesday. Concerts was of the most liberal kind, 
and itis due to Mr, Stammers, the director, to say that, 
during the recess, he has proved himself sensible of public 
favour by studying to deserve it. He has materially improved 
his orchestra, which now consists of a band of 40 performers, 
all of them thoroughly efficient. The effect produced by this 
apparently inconsiderable phalanx in the vast area of Exeter 
Hall was immense, and helped to prove that quality, much 
more than quantity, is the essential in forming a competent 
body of instrumentalists. Beethoven was frequently heard to 
say that he required no more than 60 executants for his 
But, then, each of the 60 must be a master of 
his instrument, since two or three inferior performers go far 
to mar the efforts of the others, however excellent. Mr. 
Stammers has acted upon this principle in the formation of his 
orchestra. The stringed force is capital. The first violins, 
led by Mr. Willy, are all good ; the second violins, with Mr. 
Watkins as chief, scarcely inferior; while the tenors, violon- 
cellos, and double basses, headed respectively by Messrs. Hill, 
W. L. Phillips, and Rowland, though not numerous, make 
up,for want of number by strength and capacity. The wind 
instruments are equally effective. The principals are Mr, Ribas 
(flute), Mr. Nicholson(oboe), Mr. Maycock (clarionet), Mr. Bau- 
man (bassoon), Mr. Jarrett (horn), Mr. T. Harper (trumpet), 
Mr. Healey(trombone), and Mr. Prospere(ophicleide) —all first- 
rate performers—while their seconds are quite up to the mark. 
The quality of the band was effectively tested in Mozart's 
overture to Zauberflotte, Macfarren’s to Don Quixote, Auber's 
to Le Cheval de Bronze, and the scherzo and Wedding March 
from Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, All these 
pieces were listened to with attention, and loudly applauded, 
and the march, which we have never heard played with more 
spirit and decision, was enthusiastically encored. Besides 
improving his band, Mr. Stammers has further secured ils 
efficiency by the engagement of a conductor, Herr Anschuez, 
chef-d’orchestre of the German company, whose recent per 
formances at Drury Lane Theatre turned out such an unpro- 
ductive speculation. Herr Anschuez is a very able and ¢x- 
perienced musician, and last night showed himself fully 
competent to fulfil the duties of his office. In the overture to 
Zauberflotte, he introduced a reading which, though accepted 
in Germany, is not adopted elsewhere, reiterating the three 
full chords that anticipate the second part, instead of tying 
them, according to the more general practice, which we confess 
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to prefer, even though it be contrary to tradition. The en- 
gagement of Herr Anschuez is likely to prove of decided 
advantage to the performances. 

The programme consisted of no less than 27 pieces, which, 
with 10 encores, made 37, but we must decline to enter into 
minute details. The vocal stars of the evening were Signor 
Ronconi and Herr Formes. It was the first appearance of the 
great Italian barytone at Exeter Hall, and the sensation he 
created was commensurate with his merits. Ronconi, away 
from the stage, is only half Ronconi; but the genial humour 
and irresistible vivacity of his ‘* Largo al factotum” can never 
fail of moving an audience; and, by unanimous desire, he was 
obliged to return and go through the whole of it a second time. 
Ronconi’s second solo was the air, ‘‘ Meco tu vieni o misera,” 
from Bellini’s once. popular, though now forgotten opera, La 
Sirantera, which he sang with exquisite feeling. He also 
sang two duets, “11 pallor,” from Lucia, with Mrs. A. Newton, 
and the famous ‘‘ Suona la tromba,” from J Puritani,; with Herr 
Formes; the latter of which did not fail to produce its wonted 
effect, although the manner in which the accorhpaniments were 
played clearly evidenced that it had not been rehearsed. The 
most effective song by Herr Formes was the ‘‘ Qui sdegno,” 
from Zauberflotte, part of the selection from that opera with 
which the concert worthily commenced. Herr Formes sang 
the German words, and gave the most impressive reading to 
the music, his magnificent lower tones coming out with fine 
effect in the cadence. To Lindpaintner’s well-known ballad, 
“The Standard-bearer,” Herr Formes gave a new and highly 
appropriate reading, by singing the last verse, which illustrates 
the dying words of the soldier, much slower, thereby investing 
it with a tenderness that was not observable in the spirited 
version of Herr Pischek, who first made the song popular in 
this country. In obedience to the encore, Herr Formes sat 
down to the piano-forte, and accompanied himself in one of 
the expressive lieder of Weber, which would, nevertheless, 
have been still more effective with the horn obligato part that 
originally belongs to it. Herr Formes also, gave Speyer’s 
favourite ballad, ** My heart’s on the Rhine,” with great 
energy and spirit. The lady singers were Miss Poole, the 
Misses Williams, Mrs. A. Newton, and Miss Eyles. Miss 
Poole sang three ballads, and was encored in each of them; 
the best, however, was, ‘‘ By the sad sea waves,” from Bene- 
dict’s Brides of Venice, a melody of genuine beauty and sim- 
plicity, which-she gave with equal grace and feeling, Mrs, A. 
Newton both pleased and surprised us by the remarkably 
clever style in which she executed the most trying and difficult 
of all the songs of Mozart—the “ Gli angui d’inferno” (the 
dir of * The Queen of Night”), from the Zauberflotte, which 
requires a compass of voice and a flexibility equally uncommon. 
Both requisites were supplied by Mrs. Newton, who gave the 
florid passages, that lie so painfully high, with remarkable 
crispness and animation, richly meriting the encore which was 
accorded without a single dissentient voice. Among the clas- 
tieal gems of the vocal programme were “ O cara immagine,” 
ftom Zauberflotte, and Mendelssohn’s duet, ‘ O wert thou in 
the cauld blast ;” both were admirably sung, the former by 
Mr. Lockey, who imparted all the necessary warmth and 
passion, the latter, which was unanimously redemanded, by 
the Misses Williams. The concerted pieces were the quintet, 
“Dove ohimé,” from Zauberflotie (by the Misses Williams, 
Miss Eyles, Messrs. Lockey and Smythson), and Bishop’s 

e, “ Blow, gentle gales,” (by the Misses Williams, Messrs. 

ockey, Land, and Smythson), which, with two ballads, 
“Home, sweet home,” and “A minstrel boy,” (sung respec- 
tively by Miss M. Williams and Mr. Lockey), completed all 





we need particularise of the vocal department. A very clever 
orchestral pot pourri, from themes in Spohr'’s opera of Jes- 
sonda, the composition of Herr Anschuez, deserves favourable 
mention. It comprised obligato solos for the flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon, horn, and cornet, which were ably executed 
by Messrs. Ribas, Nicholson, Maycock, Baumann, Jarrett, 
and T. Harper, especially the latter, which consisted of the 
beautiful air, ‘‘Amid the battles raging,” one of Spohr’s 
happiest inspirations. 

Miss Ward, a young pianist, made her first public essay, in 
a fantasia by Henri Herz on airs from Sonnambula. She has 
considerable execution and taste, but has not yet acquired the 
confidence to make the best use of them in presence of a large 
audience. Miss Ward was received in a very encouraging 
manner. 

At the end of the first part the National Anthem was sung 
by all the vocalists, the audience standing. The principal 
solos were assigned to Miss A. Williams and Miss Rebecca 
Isaacs. Notwithstanding the ten encores, which made the 
programme unnecessarily tedious, the director’s announcement 
that the performance should positively terminate by 11 o’clock 
was strictly carried out; and it is to be hoped this may be 
regarded as a precedent to be followed at all the succeeding 
concerts. Mr. Willy led the band throughout the evening, 
and Mr. Land officiated with ability as pianoforte accompanist. 





ALBERT SMITH. 


Tae arrival of our merry friend Albert Smith at Constan- 
tinople is announced in a Turkish journal. Private advices 
inform us that he created a great sensation in the capital of 
the Mussulmans. Albert Smith, we are told, is féted as one 
of the literary stars of England, and in compliment to his 
Mahometan friends wears a long beard, has assumed the tur- 
ban and loose trowsers, smokes a chibouque, and contem- 
plates a pilgrimage to Mecca. The Turks, who are not deeply 
versed in European literature, have set him down as the 
author of the ‘* Wealth of Nations,” and the celebrated his- 
torian of ‘*Gent.” What sparkling leaves and essays may we 
not expect from Albert Smith’s ready and ingenious pen on 
his return! <A ‘* Peep into the Harem,” “ A Night with the 
Sultan,” “‘An Encounter with a Kislar Aga,” or “ A Field- 
day with the Janissaries,” are the least that may be imagined. 
We have little doubt that much amusement and interesting 
matter may be anticipated from Albert Smith’s goose-quill on 
the general affairs of Turkey. 





THE DISTINS AT BRIGHTON. 
(From the Brighton Gazette.) 


On Thursday, Messrs. Distin delighted a respectable audi- 


ence with their silvery tones. The veteran and his sons have 
just returned from their American tour, which, in spite of 
many drawbacks, such as cholera, innundations, fires, and 
Macready-riots, has, we are glad to learn, proved satisfactory. 
This was their first appearance in England since their return. 
Mr. Distin’s ‘‘ Soldier Tired ” is as fresh, clear, and untiring 
as ever, Mr. H. Distin gave a pleasing version of “ All is 
lust,” and the concerted music was, as heretofore, care- 
fully and expressively performed. The Messrs. Distin, 
jun. are vocalists as well as instrumentalists; and, with 
the aid of their sister and Miss O’Connor, varied the 
performances with glees, &c. A quartett, ‘On the sea,” 
by Mendelssohn, was very pleasing; it is from the “ Or- 
pheus” Collection of Gefman Glees. Miss O’Connor’s voice 
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has gained fulness, and become much mellowed since we 
heard her last. She sang Barker's version of that pathetic 
song, “ The Irish emigrant’s lament,” with a great deal of ex- 
pression. Miss L. Distin has an effective voice for the con- 
certed music. Mr. T. Distin possesses a bass voice of pleasing 
character, and sings with good taste. The Messrs. Distin re- 
peated the concert in the evening, when the only difference in 
the programme was the introduction of a song by Mr. T. 
Distin, entitled “The Tower of London,” a descriptive 
musical soliloquy, in which the old fortress speaks of its varied 
experiences. The words of this song are by Mr. J. W. Roe, 
the author of many of Mr. John Parry’s songs, now a resident 
in this town; and the music, which is highly characteristic, is 
by M. J. L. Hatton. 





WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 
BOOK III. 
ON THE ART OF THE ETRURIANS AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS. 
(Continued from page 660.) 





CHAP, IV. 
ON ART AMONG THE NATIONS BORDERING ON THE ETRURIANS. 


XVI. Tue first and oldest collection which has been made 
in Naples, is, as far as I know, that which adorns the Vatican 
Library. We owe this to the Neapolitan jurist, Joseph 
Valetta, from whose heirs it was purchased by the elder Car- 
dinal Gualtieri. After the death of the latter it was incor- 
porated with the library. (a) This same Valetta bequeathed 
to the library of the Theatines, at St. Apostoli in Naples, about 
twenty such vessels, which are still preserved there. 

XVII. Not inferior, at least in the number of specimens, 
is the collection made by Count Mastrilli, at Naples, and in- 
creased some years ago by a considerable quantity, collected 
together by another member of the same family, resident at 
Nola. ‘The two collections, combined both together, are now 
in the possession of the heir of the parties, Count Palmi, at 
Naples. 

XVIII. Besides this collection, that is worth notice which 
is in the house Porcinari, and contains about seventy speci- 
mens ; one of the finest of which represents Orestes, pursued 
by two figures, and kneeling with the left knee on the cover 
of Apollo’s tripod. * * * * This vase, with a few others 
in the same museum, appears in the Hamilton Collection. 

XIX. A short time ago, Duke Caraffa Noja, a passionate 
lover of antiquities, began to collect, in addition to other 
ancient works, some vases, copies of which will soon be 
published, engraven on copper. (b) The finest and also the 
most learned specimen represents, in about twenty figures, the 
contest of the Greeks and Trojans over the body of Patroclus, 
the latter being distinguished from the former by helmets, 
which have some resemblance to Phrygian caps. 

XX. Last of all, and after all the amateurs of these earthen 
works, Mr. Hamilton has made a still larger and more valuable 
collection, which has been published by MM. d’Hancauille, 
together with the chief. vases of the Mastrilli and Porcinari 
collections, in four splendid folio volumes. (c) This work ex- 
ceeds in magnificence anything in copper-plate that has yet 
appeared concerning ancient monuments, since not only the 
form of the vases and their proper measurement are given, 
but each one is copied on a separate plate, the ornaments, and 
still more the figures, being imitated with the utmost care and 
a thorough knowledge of antique design, while, besides, every 





vessel is printed in its proper colours. Thus we have here a 
treasure of Greek drawing, and a clear proof of the perfection 
of their art. The estimable owner of this collection may boast 
that in two vases he can show, not only two of the ancient 
monuments of Greek art, but also that which is most perfect 
in drawing and beauty of anything that has been seen in the 
world. This I intend to show with respect to both vases. (d) 

XXI. Among some other collections, which likewise come 
from the kingdom of Naples, one of the most important is that 
made by Herr Raphael Mengs during his residence there, of 
which I have published five very peculiar specimens in my 
“Ancient Monuments.” There are other vases among them 
which no less merited to be brought to notice; as, for instance, 
the one representing an Amazon on horseback, with a hat 
hanging down upon her shoulders, contending with a hero, 
Probably the hero is Achilles, and the Amazon is Penthesilea, 
because the invention of the hat has been attributed to the 
latter. 

XXII. Finally, among the vases whose country is the region 
about Naples, I must not forget the one purchased by the 
reigning prince of Anhalt-Dessau ; and this on account of a 
peculiarity not yet observed upon other vases. On it is 
painted a figure dressed as a female, who stands upon a winged 
Genius, and holds a round mirror by the handle. In the 
mirror is shewn the profile of the figure’s face, not painted, but 
represented by a bright blue-coloured glaze. It is my opinion 
that most vases of the sort, which are in different parts of 
Italy, and the collections of which are mentioned by Gori, 
come from the same spot. 





SeLecr Variorum Notes, 


(a) Fea, who does not readily let pass an opportunity of defending the 
Etrurians{and those who have written in their favour against Winckelmann, 
here again cites Guarnacci, who says that part of these vases were collected 
by Cardinal Gualtieri himself, but that the greater part were received by the 
same cardinal as a present from Monsignore Bargagli, then bishop of 
Chiusi, in which place they were found. How far this information of 
Guarnacci respecting the Gualtieri vases, afterwards placed in the Vatican, 
is to be preferred to Winckelmann’s account, we are indeed unable to 
decide. However, we must admit that actual inspection is much in favour 
of Winckelmann. For, in the Vatican collection, there are, besides the 
vases in Passari, with a black-winged genius, only a few painted vases 
which can really be considered Etrurian, or are really distinguished from 
those which have been brought from the kingdom of Naples, and are 
Greek works.— Meyer. 

(¥) Whether the work on painted vases by Duke Caraffa Noja ever 
appeared we do not know. We are almost inclined to doubt it, as we 
have never seen a copy, nor heard one mentioned.—Meyer. 

(c) In Winckelmann’s time only the first volume of this work actually 
appeared. The second, according to the title-page, was printed as early 
as 1767, but it must certainly have been published later. On the first 
page, after the title, is an honourable monument to, our Winckelmann, by 
D’ Hancarville.—Amuretti. 

In Mr. Bohn’s catalogue this great work is marked £21.—T'ranslator. 

(d) In the dissertation prefixed to the first volume of Hamilton’s 
Collection, he endeavours to shew that these painted vases were highly 
esteemed by the Romans. He then fixes the first epoch of painting terra 
cotta vases before the building of Rome, and assigns to this first epoch, 
when the art was in its infancy, the vase already mentioned in the text, 
with the representation of a hunt. The second epoch, in which the art 
attained its perfection, preceded, as he maintains, the conquest of Capua. 
The third, in which they left off painting vases, and the art gradually 
became extinct, he places about the time of the conquest of Corinth. 


— Fea, 
(To be continued.) 





Taxinc Care or Numer One.—A negro having purchased 4 
hat, was observed to take it from his head on the fall of a shower 
of rain, and to manifest considerable anxiety to preserve it from the 
wet. On being remonstrated with for his supposed stupidity ia 
thus leaving his head exposed, he observed, “ Hat belong to me— 
head belong to massa.” Globe. 
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SONNET. 
NO. CCLVI. 


WITH ev’ry soul a malady is born; 
The seed of which by destiny is cast 
Into its core, and there ’tis doom’d to last 
Throughout all change—the apostolic “ thorn.” 
This malady all medicine can scorn ; 
Time, that destroys all else, sets this more fast, 
Motionless as the rock against the blast, 
Until the feeding soil to nought is worn. 
From the soul’s surface, all diseases clear, 
For them a remedy may soon be found, 
And they will cease—a scar their only trace ; 
But this one evil thou canst only—bear ; 
This sets the limit doom’d thyself to bound, 
And in the great world marks thy proper place. N. D. 





EMMA WILLIAMS. 


Ir is with sincere sorrow that we havé to announce the 
almost sudden death of a young and highly-gifted lady, 
whose loss has left a blank in her bereaved family no time can 
supply. To many of our readers the name of Emma Williams 
will be presented for the first time, while to some who have 
known her, her melancholy and untimely fate will cause grief 
as well as surprise,—grief that such promise and such talents 
should be so cruelly nipt in the bud; and surprise, that one so 
young, and but yesterday so full of warmth and beauty, should 
now be no more than the clod of the fields. 

Emma Williams was, perhaps, the most promising of 
Balfe’s numerous pupils. Her voice was of beautiful quality, 
her acquirements in her art were rare, and her master already 
predicted a glorious career for her as a lyric artist. Her 
manners were singularly amiable and engaging, and she was 
the beloved of all circles. So highly did Balfe think of her 
voice, that, previous to his departure for Germany, he was 
heard to say, “‘ It would be worth one’s while to write a part 
for such a voice.” 

Emma Williams expired on the 30th of September, in the 
twenty-first year of her age, after a short and sudden attack 
of Asiatic cholera. 





PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA AT MANCHESTER, 
(From the Manchester Examiner.) 

Mr. Conran’s Lectures on Britisu BAattaps.—On 
Friday week, Mr. Conran delivered the first of two lectures 
on British ballads, at the Mechanics’ Institution, before a 
numerous and highly respectable audience. Having briefly 
introduced the subject, he remarked that national ballads had 
often exercised a power which was felt to have been greater 
than the edicts of legislators or statesmen. Britain possessed 
a rich treasure in its national ballads, which, if equalled, was 
certainly not surpassed in vigour, variety, and beauty, by 
those of any other nation. The term ballad suggested many 
Interesting ideas connected with progressive civilisation, and 
the ballad transmitted to later ages many bright examples of 
that true greatness which would otherwise have been lost to 
futurity, Having traced the influence of the ballad amongst 
the Greeks, and noticed their various and beautiful lyrics, the 
lecturer came down to the time of Alfred and Charlemagne, 
both of whom had a keen perception of national songs, and 
ordered them to be collected and learnéd. The most ancient 
English song extant was that preserved in the British Museum, 
and ascribed to the 13th ceutury (Edward the First). It was 
written in harmony, or counterpoint, and in the Gregorian 





notation. It was interesting from its being the earliest ex~- 
ample of harmony, as well as from its being the first song in 
English, with or without music, that could now be produced. 
Having noticed the bards and minstrels, who exercised such 
influence in the development of art and literature during the 
middle ages, the important part which they played, and the 
high estimation in which they were held by the people, the lec- 
turer described the encouragement which was given to min- 
strelsy by the various princes, until the act passed in the 39th 
year of Elizabeth, which described minstrels as ‘‘ rogues and 
vagabonds, and to be punished as such.” He then observed, 
that from the 6th to the 11th century would form the first 
era—that of ecclesiastical song melody; while from the 
lith to the 16th would form the second era—the gradual 
development of sacred and choral harmony, as illustrated by 
the sublime productions of Palestrina. This was also the 
period of the progress of secular melody, through the practice 
of the bards, minstrels, and troubadours. The desire for 
secular harmony gave rise to the madrigal, a refined style of 
chamber music, which, with the use of the virginal, tended to 
supersede, and eventually to suppress the minstrel’s art; 
though the influence of the latter must not be forgotten, inas- 
much as to it we owe whatever elegance and symmetry song 
or melody required, while its influence tended to impart a 
more graceful and melodious form to the choral music of that 
era. The lecturer then gave several examples of ancient 
ballads, which were ably illustrated by professional ladies and 
gentlemen. He also gave examples of political ballads of the 
cavaliers and the roundheads. The illustrations were effectively 
rendered by Miss Parry, Mrs. Winterbottom, Mr. J. W. 
Isherwood—Mr. Conran himself presiding at the piano. The 
audience applauded frequently and heartily, and the lecture 
terminated about ten o’clock. 

Dr. Matnzer’s NormAt Music Scuoot.—On Tuesday 
last, at the Town Hall, a meeting, convened by John Potter, 
Esq., mayor, by circular, was held, in order to take preli- 
minary steps for organising a committee to co-operate with 
Dr. Mainzer in carrying out his plan for the establishment 
of anormal school in Manchester. His Worship the Mayor 
presided, and amongst the gentlemen present were Alder- 
men Sir Elkanah Armitage, Kershaw, M.P., and Willert ; 
and Messrs. R. N. Philips, P. Lucas, John Bagshaw, 
James Hertz, C. P. Mason, professor of general litera- 
ture at the Lancashire Independent College; J. D. Morell, 
inspector of schools; Leopold Reiss, and William Medcalf. 
Letters were read from the Rev. Canon Clifton, Messrs. 
J.C, Harter, J. A. Turner, Malcolm Ross, 8S. Brooks, and 
others, expressing their regret that they were unable to be 
present, and: declaring their cordial approval of the object 
of the meeting. The first resolution, which was moved 
by Sir Elkanah Armitage, seconded by Mr. Alderman Ker- 
shaw, M.P., and carried unanimously, expressed the satis- 
faction with which the meeting had heard of Dr. Mainzer’s 
intention to establish a normal music school in this town. 
The second resolution, which was moved by Mr. R. N. Philips, 
and seconded by Mr. H. P. Rée, appointed a numerous com- 
mittee, to co-operate with Dr. Mainzer, in carrying out his 
plan; and with the especial object of obtaining subscriptions, 
in order to defray the expenses incurred in doing so. By a 
third resolution, moved by Mr. Alderman Willert, and seconded 
by Mr. Bagshaw, the committee were requested to prepare for 
publication a short statement of the plan and objects of Dr. 
Mainzer, and the grounds upon which public support and 
subscriptions were solicited, and the committee were also re- 
quested to appoint a treasurer and secretary. We understand 
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that anumber of liberal subscriptions were reported to the 
meeting by the mayor, as having been promised already. We 
may, in conclusion, just call attention to the public meeting in 
support of Dr. Mainzer’s plan, which is to be held in the 
Town Hall to-morrow (Thursday) evening. 


MUSICAL MATTERS IN LIVERPOOL, 

[ ciyu you a new heading to my “ scraps’’ this week ; for 
though I have no reports to give you, yet I have a little to 
say respecting “matters musical” in the “ good old town,” 
as the inhabitants rather paradoxically call Liverpool. You 
know, of course, that Miss Lucombe and party have been 
“starring” here, and during her engagement the only papers 
which take any notice of musical and dramatic affairs, viz., 
the Chronicle, Journal, Mail, and Albion, spoke rather dis- 
paragingly of Miss Lucombe’s general performance of Amina, 
though they gave considerable praise to her Lucia and Elvira, 
Several of her friends immediately thought that there was an 
attempt to “ruin” a young artiste, “blast” her prospects, 
break her heart, and other such twaddle, which they indus- 
triously gave publicity to by means of the press ard private 
conversation. The Journal, being more particularly abused, 
last Saturday made the following sensible remarks upon the 
absurd reports, which, though they may not please everybody, 
cannot well be disputed by any :-— 

“ENGLISH OPERA AND LOCAL CRITICISM. 

“There never was so strong a feeling in this country in favour of the 
establishment of an ‘ English Opera-house,’ as at this moment; and, in 
obedience to the general wish, Sir Henry Bishop and a committee of 
musical gentlemen ere considering how far such an establishment could 
meet with success. There is no reason whatever why we should not 
have a national Opera-house,—no reason whatever why we should 
not have English singers equal to a successful competition with the 
Italian vocalists: but there is a feeling, nevertheless, that there is some 
impediment in the way, though none will, or can, declare definitely what 
that impediment is. Some say, we have no composers; but that is no 
reason, for why should we not have English versions of Italian operas ? 
Music, being one of the emanations of genius, is of all nations, a universal 
language, and the language which accompanies it is a matter of not the 
slightest consequence; while, if we had an English Opera-house, com- 
posers would appear here, as they do elsewhere; and, until they do, let 
us be content with what we have. The sole argument against the success 
of a naticnal musical establishment is, that we have not the singers, and 
that difficulty must be faced and overcome before any rash enterprises 
are entered upon; for it is most preposterous to suppose that the public 
will crowd to hear second-rate singers in parts that, in the same city, are 
filled by vocelists whose singing becomes a remembrance which is trans- 
mitted to posterity ; and, therefore, until we have English singers of equal 
merit, the establishment of an English Opera-house becomes a mere 
chimera. 

“‘ Mediocrity is the abhorred of gods and men; and to suppose that 
John Bull will support opera through a feeling of nationality, is to sup- 
pose that he is a very different animal from what he is—for no amount 
of puffing will convince him that he ought to pay money without getting 
value in return, He pays for the best in all things; and this country is 
the great market for the best samples of everything, because this country 
can best pay for what is good. Why is the Italian Opera so firmly planted 
in England? We will not suppose our readers share in the vulgar error 
which says, “Because the vocalists are foreigners’’—for singers of all 
nations have sung at the Italian Opera House—Mrs. Wood and Madame 
Vestris having reigned there as prima donnas. It is because nought but 
excellence is there tolerated; mediocrity is appreciated the instant it 
appears, and is at once thrown into its proper place, and the consequence 
of this is, au array of brilliant names that are immortal. Let an English 
Opera-house be based upon the same principles, and we have no doubt 
the result will be the same. The names of Billington, Paton, Vestris, and 
Kemble sufficiently attest the warm patronage which has always extended 
to native talent. The great obstacles to this plan are the provincial 
musical critics, because not only do they praise indiscriminately, being, 
in nine cases out of ten, perfectly ignorant of music, but because they 
positively criticise the opinions of each other. 

“ Newspaper writing is always anonymous; and a provincial press only 
commits the vulgarity of commenting on the critical opinion of a 





contemporary. The London press keeps a regular corps of writers, and 
every department is filled by persons perfectly competent to what they 
undertake ; no musical criticism ever appears in a London paper that js 
not written by a thorough musician, and, taking everything into consi. 
deration, they are, on the whole, extremely impartial. The provincial 
press could not possibly afford to carry out this system, and every 
department is, therefore, too often filled by the same indiyidual. The 
editor is responsible for everything that appears, and as few men combine 
the qualifications of literateur, politician, painter, and musician, it is not 
to be wondered at if one or other of these departments is inadequately 
filled ; but this inadequacy, in nine-tenths of the provincial musical critics, 
exercises a very pernicious influence upon the art, and upon its followers, 
for though it is in the power of most people to declare whether vocalists 
be decidedly good or bad, it is in the power of the musician only to state 
the why and the wherefore. ‘Knowledge is power,’ and without that 
power criticism dwindles into mere generalities. 

“Most professional people labour under the weakness of imagining 
themselves Rubinis and Malibrans, and firmly impressed with some such 
delusion, they come down into the country to practice. If the Press 
praise them, they imagine their fortune is made, forgetting that praise, 
when undeserved, ministers only to their own vanity, without at all 
deluding the public; while judicious criticism might, if artists would 
only know themselves, be the means of raising them in their profession, 
Stern criticism would, in many instances, save much future misery, for 
sooner or later, mediocrity will find its level. But vanity is ever the 
fatal error of artists ; they imagine all censure proceeds from personal 
motives; they think newspapers and critics are created but to pander to 
their interest; and ill-judging friends, and ill-judging critics, confirm 
them in their sad error. When critics comment upon critics, we can 
scarcely wonder at the artist’s delusion. We have had og¢casion to 
allude lately to the want of professional etiquette observable in some 
of our contemporaries, and during the past week the error has been 
repeated. The practice savours so strongly of provincial littleness, that 
we conceive the character of our profession to be involved. 

‘‘In Monday’s paper appeared some editorial remarks upon the criti- 
cisms of the Saturday’s papers on the opera, the said remarks being drawn 
forth by a correspondent’s letter, These remarks strongly deprecated the 
criticisms which had appeared, in consequence of Miss Lucombe's illness; 
while in the same paper appeared a criticism commenting upon that 
lady’s inadequate representation of Amina. Let the editor reconcile the 
contradiction—we cannot. There was no announcement of Miss Lucombe’s 
illness until the Wednesday, when the opera Puritant was postponed to 
the following evening. If Miss Lucombe had not been ill, we should have 
gone into detail on the rendering of Elvira; we forbore, on account of 
the lady’s indisposition, As it was, we were convinced that health would 
not have caused her rendering of ‘Son vergin” to be what it ought to 
be. In the Tuesday’s Mercury appeared a letter, signed ‘‘A Lover of 
Fair Play.”” It is evidently from a friend, as all such communications 
generally are; for gentlemen in this town have something else to do, 
than start up as preuw chevaliers; and all such friendly attempts 
are fatal to the very cause they mean to serve. If Miss Lucombe feels 
that she has the power and capacity requisite to place her in the first 
rank of her profession, all the critics leagued together could not Keep her 
from it; but the very soreness evinced would show that our criticism, 
though severe, has been true. The only point that the writer can state 
in favour of the lady is, that she ‘ possesses a voice of great flexibility, 
combined with an equal and extensive register ;’ and this, he seems to 
think, constitutes an artiste. We said that, as a florid singer, Miss Lu- 
combe was deficient. The illustrations of the writer to prove the con- 
trary are unfortunate ; for the ‘‘ D’un Pensiero,” and ‘‘ Ah non credea,” 
require no florid artistical acquirements. These two airs demand less 
executive power than any other portion of the opera. They call for great 
mental power, which Miss Lucombe did not exhibit; and the opening air 
“‘Sovra il sen,” which we presume as the one alluded to, was spoiled 
through the time being dragged in such a manner as to annihilate the 
joyous expression of the song. On the whole Miss Lucombe’s Amina 
was simply respectable, and the press here were unanimous in this opinion. 

“We praised Miss Lucombe as a concert singer d d her as & 
dramatic singer. Were we not correct? and if correct, were we not 
doing the lady a service by saying so? She has qualifications for the 
concert-room—let her stay there; it is, in its way, lucrative, gratifying, 
and honourable. If those who are anxious for an English opera think 
that vocalists like Miss Lucombe are sufficient to create and support it, 
the object will never be attained. Some must be second, but they must 
not insist upon experimentalising in parts requiring vocalists of the 
first order. 

“The remarks of the Mercury’s correspondent upon Miss Lanza and 
Mr. Delavanti are absurd. Miss Lanza’s being able to sing A, does not 
prove that Miss Lanza is a clever vocalist. If Mr. Delavanti appeared in 
such parts as Uroveso, or any first bass or baritone character, we should 
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look for higher qualifications. In the parts he does play he is an excel- 
lent vocalist and actor. The columns of the Jeurnal will, on examination, 
amply refute the statement impeaching our gallantry. Our musical 
critiques are written by one who has no personal feeling to mislead or 
gratify—mot being professional in any direction whatever, and writing 
solely for the purpose of recommending a pure taste in an elevating art. 

“In consequence of the strong feeling abroad respecting English opera 
and native talent, we have written these few observations; but we beg 
distinctly to state that we shall, for the future, take no notice of any 
comments upon our Critical opinions.’’ 


The general justice of these remarks, you, I think, will 
allow, and I should much like to know your unbiassed, candid 
opinion of Miss Lucombe as an operatic artiste. I think my- 
self she is one of the sweetest and most brilliant English 
singers—but fitted only to shine in the concert room. 

Mr. Scates, who is now resident here, gives a concert on 
Thursday, at which Miss Stewart, Miss Cubitt, Miss Whit- 
nall, Mr. George Buckland, Mr. Joseph Robinson, and Mr. 
Mr. G. L. Hime, will sing. A young pianist from Prague, 
M. Whele, will perform on the pianoforte; and Mr. and Mrs, 
Scates, Mr. Lake, and Mr. Case, will display to a Liverpool 
audience the beauties of the concertina. 

My next scrap I got from a paper called the Nation, published 
in New York by that would-be patriot and bond-fide traitor, 
Mr. Thomas D’Arcy McGee. In appearance, but not in 
talent, it greatly resembles its famous Dublin prototype; and 
the number before me contains the subjoined article re- 
lative to Mr. Hudson, who seems to have greatly offended the 
New York rowdies :— 


“THE CELEBRATED IRISH COMEDIANS. 

“Within six months we have had in New York at least half-a-dozen 
‘celebrated Irish comedians.’ We have had Mr. Redmond Ryan, the 
‘celebrated,’ and young Power, son to old Power, and Mr. Collins, and 
Barney Williams, and last of all Mr. Hudson came also. 

“ As a general rule, we object to the ‘Irish’ being made ‘the Iaughing- 
stock’ of New York theatres. When one man sees another fall, selfish 
human nature prompts him to laugh. When a sharp has ‘ done’ a flat 
very decidedly, he gives invariably achuckle. So with nations of men. 
The Romans libelled the Carthagenians in the comedies of Terence, and 
the Christian poets always gave the dirty work of their dramas to a Jew 
or a Moor. The Spartans exhibited their Helots for sport, and the 
Cockneys plagiarise the policy, in exhibiting their Irish Helots for the 
same purpose. 

“We object, then, to these ‘celebrated’ comedians, one and all. 
We have no objection that they should make much of their own talunts, 
but we have every objection that they should make so little of us. 

“Trish character! What do they know of Irish character? They 
have studied it in the green-room, and observed it in St. Giles's. They 
think it all blarney and blunders, all warm heart and soft head. And 
they call themselves ‘artists!’ Artists of what? Of untruth and 
Unreality. Fools! that they are, they cannot see that deep feeling and 
strong passion are the foundation and superstructure of this Irish 
character, and the wit and folly but the wall-flowers on the wall, and the 
dog-vanes on the turrets of the edifice ! 

“ We object, especially, to Mr. Hudson being taken as ‘ the Irishman’ 
of the present day. We never saw an Irishman like this stage-man, 
although we have seen some tens of thousands. He is not the Irishman 
of Sackville Street, nor of the-Liberty; he is not the Irishman of the 
North, West, or South; he is not the carman, the reaper, ‘the nob,’ 
the squireen, the soldier, the enthusiast, not even the omedaun, Twirling 
a stick backshanded, and crying ‘whoop,’ does not make an ‘ Irishman,’ 
any more than speaking through one’s nose, and saying ‘I reckon,’ 
makes an American. 

“We understand that Mr. Hudson has been hissed for several succes- 
sive nights at ‘the Broadway. We do not wonder. Really, for the 
manager to announce a ‘celebrated’ nobody like this, so stupid, coarse, 
and unskilful, was a venture which only a very low estimate of the public 
taste could justify. We confess, for our share, we had rather spend an 
evening walking round the Giant and Giantess at Barnum’s, than be con- 
demned to the first circle with Mr. Hudson on the stage. For common 
decency sake, let the engagement be ended and the man sent about his 
business—which certainly is not acting the Irishman.” 


Some parts of the article are true enough ; but Mr. Hudson 





has this consolation, that if he does not understand the Irish 
character, Mr. McGee is in the same predicament, or he would 
never have “left his country for his country’s good.” But it 
seems impossible to meddle with anything without getting 
into hot water; so I'll drop the subject, and subscribe myself, 
Liverpool, Oct, 24, 1849. Yours, &c., J.H.N. 


MUSIC AT CHELMSFORD. 
(From the Chelmsford Chronicle.) 

Literary AND Mecuantcs’ Institrution.—On Wednesday 
evening, R. Carte, Esq., the great English master of the flute, 
delivered a lecture in the hall of the institute, on the construc- 
tion and capabilities of that instrament — those capabilities 
being shown by various astonishing and exquisite illustrations, 
which it is scarcely possible to believe any other musical hand 
of the day could have executed in the same style. An audi- 
ence literally overflowing, for some were glad to secure seats 
upon the edge of the platform, bore testimony to the popularity 
of Mr. Carte in this county. . 

Mr. Carte commenced his lecture by noticing the taste for 
music which was becoming more prevalent, and then proceeded 
to give an interesting account of the ancient history of the 
flute, which it appeared the Greeks received from the Egyptians; 
and the different varieties of flutes in Greece were said to have 
amounted to 200, made of wood or metal, many of a soft tone, 
as was shewn by the allusions of the ancient poets to the ‘soft 
breathing flute,” and the fact that some of the most celebrated 
flute-players of the ancients were of the fair sex ; while others 
gave forth a Joud sound to animate the soldiers on the battle- 
field. After taking a survey of the nature and progress of 
ancient music, and the part which the flute in its various 
shapes bore in it, he came to more modern times; and here the 
oldest he could introduce was the flute-a-bec, or old English 
flute, with tones extremely soft and sweet, but of small volume; 
and, as an illustration of its character, he gave on it the “ Har- 
monious Blacksmith,” not, he said, as a matter that would afford 
delight to modern musical ears, but as a specimen of what 
warmed the hearts of our forefathers. This flate-a-bec—that 
was, a flute with a beak—was in general use at the beginning of 
the last century, but then the German flute came forward to 
contest its reign, and was eventually victorious. The history 
and construction of this instrument was accompanied by an 
illustration of the one-keyed German flute, the ‘‘ Troubadour,” 
one of Mr. Carte’s own compositions, which strikingly ex- 
hibited the progress of the improvement; the power of the 
German flute, brought to perfection by its eight keys, being 
shewn in Drouet’s solo, “‘ Rule Britannia,’ the matchless 
execution of which, and the astonishing rapidity of fingering, 
shewed what the “ peerless instrument” is capable of in the 
hands of a performer like Mr. Carte; and as a penalty on his 
perfection, he was subjected to an encore. But delicious as 
were the tones, and great as was the power of the German 
flute, that instrument now stood in the same situation that the 
flute-a-bec did in former days; a rival to it had come, also 
from Germany, in the flutes invented by Boehm, of Munich,— 
instruments beautiful to look at, manufactured of silver, with 
their varieties of caps and levers, and gilt to imitate gold,— 
but still more beautiful in the thrilling and delicious tones 
which the breath of Mr. Carte poured into them produced, 
especially in Donizetti's Italian aria, “Fra Poco,” and the 
“Keel Row,” from the lecturer’s own productions. These 
flutes, he said, had this characteristic—they allowed the tones 
to be lowered to a mere whisper, without losing the quality of 
the sound in the full tones, thus overcoming the difficulty flutes 
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had always had to contend against—a quality which was illus- 
trated by the French air, ‘‘Oh no, we never mention her,” 
slightly varied, which seemed to hold the audience silent and 
breathless, in a musical spell, till their feelings broke forth in 
applause at the close. The flute d'amour was illustrated by 
another of the lecturer’s compositions, “ Love not,” and Boehm’s 
air and variations of the ‘‘ Swiss Boy,” and this closed the illus- 
trations; Mr. Carte observing, he hoped in spending an hour 
with him that evening, they would not think they had paid 
too much fora whistle ; but the company were so enchanted 
that they set up the old song of “* Part not yet,” and Mr. Carte 
was necessitated to further exercise them with the sweet sounds 
of a familiar Scotch air. 

Mr. Carte’s performances cannot fail to bring the flute into 
favour, but it must be seen how much the instrument owes to 
the hands in which it is placed,—to the feeling infused into 
the softer passages, and the spirit thrown ixto the bravura 
parts, and what has been called ‘‘the matchless rapidity of 
fingering ” of the player. If the flute has reached perfection 
in construction, so has Mr. Carte in the handling of it. It 
would not be just to close our notice without adding that Mr. 
F. Dawson, who is always ready to apply his musical talents 
gratuitously to the cause of the institution, assisted on the 
piano, and added in no slight way to the pleasure of the 
evening. 

MUSIC AT CHELTENHAM. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Tue concert given by Messrs. Hale and Son, Sept. 29, 
proved, as we anticipated, a brimmer, and running over—every 
part of the room being crowded; and such was the influx of 
families of the first rank from the surrounding country, that 
the residents of the town who had neglected to secure tickets 
could not gain admission. In consequence thereof, the spirited 
firm have made a re-engagement with the party for an evening 
concert on the 3lst; and we hear that, although the whole 
room will be reserved, more than half the places are already 
taken. To tell of the furore created by the artists would be 
only to reiterate a tale a thousand times told in this—both 
Sontag and Lablache seemed determined to do their utmost ; 
and they did so much that praise would fail in the giving. 

A concert, or, rather, evening entertainment, was given by 
John Parry, also under the management of Messrs. Hale and 
Son; and so great was the anxiety of his admirers, that not- 
withstanding 50 reserved seats were at first appointed to be let, 
upwards of 300 were taken before the day of the concert. 

H. Phillips and the Distins have also made arrangements 
with the same parties for concerts to come off in November 
and early in December ; so that the Cheltenham season may 
this year well be called the musical season. 


MUSIC AT BRISTOL. 
(From Felix Farley's Journal, Oct. 20th.) 


On Monday evening, October 15th, Madame Sontag’s 
grand concert took place at the Victoria Rooms. We regret 
to state it was not so well attended as could have been desired ; 
we imagine in consequence of there having been such a 
succession of concerts lately, rather than the absence of that 
taste which naturally characterises Bristol and its vicinity. 
We can but inform the absentees they lost one of the grandest 
treats possible. Madame Sontag is a host in herself; her 
recitative, “Oh! luce di quest’ anima,” gained, as it merited, 


forth with such sweetness, that you are lost in wonder at the 
amazing power of her well-tutored voice. Rode’s air and 
variations, which she sang by desire, was extremely beautiful, 
and drew forth a rapturous encore ; but, in our opinion, that 
beautiful ballad, ‘‘ Home, sweet home!” was her chef-d’cewvre ; 
it gained universal applause, and we weré delighted to find the 
taste for the old English melodies has not entirely given place 
to the more scientific, but certainly less touching, compositions 
of the Italian masters. M. Thalberg is so well known as the 
first pianist of the day, and so justly celebrated for his taste 
and brilliant execution, that we need only add, in his selections 
from Masaniello he surpassed himself both in taste and feeling, 
Belletti’s **‘ Non piu Andrai” delighted us extremely, and was 
rapturously encored ; we thought this admired singer appeared 
in particularly good voice. We were much pleased with 
Signor Calzolari: his voice is a beautiful tenor; his barcarole 
was given with great effect, and we could not but admire the 
good nature with which all so willingly responded to the 
encores. Signor F. Lablache was particularly happy in his 
buffo duet with Belletti, and also in his duet from Don Pasquale 
with Madame Sontag. 





MUSIC AT GLOSSOP. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Tue Dintine VaLe Gree Crus gave a grand concert about 
six months ago, at the Town Hall, Glossop, being the first 
essay of a newly formed society, consisting of the operatives at 
the print-works of Edmund Potter, Esq. We have now the 
pleasure of noticing a similar intellectual treat, which took 
place on Friday evening, the 19th inst. The concert consisted 
of the following music :— 

Part I.—Chorus, “‘Now pray we for our country.” Duet, “The 
meeting.” Song, ‘ Wanted, a governess.” Chorus, ** Come, if you 
dare.” Song, ‘‘ Heed not the idle tales you hear.” Quartet, “ The lass 
o’ Gowrie.’ Madrigal, ‘‘ Down in a flowery vale.” Song, “The mine 
strel boy.” Chorus, ‘‘ Come, follow me.” Song, “ Blue Beard.” 

Part I1.—Chorus, from Oberon, ‘In fairy land.” Song, ‘* May-dew.” 
Fantasia (cornopean). Quartet, ‘‘See the chariot at hand.” Chorus, 
“The cloud capp’d tower.” Song, ‘“Terence’s Farewell.” Chorus, 
““May-day.’ Song, “Daughter of beauty.” Duet, “Happy days.” 
Song, ‘‘ Mamma is so very particular.” 

The choruses were admirably executed, and evinced careful 
drilling under the able tuition of Mr. Bailey, the schoolmaster 
at the extensive works, whose skill and talent have won for 
him a high reputation as a teacher of Wilhém’s system. Miss 
Morris made her first appearance in this district on the occa- 
sion, and by her modest demeanour and excellent style of 
singing won much applause. Mrs. Thomas was, as usual, 
very effective, though she appeared not to be in good health. 
Her voice and style are well suited to the réle she had assigned 
her, and in our opinion there are few better concert singers in 
this part of the kingdom. The club had also the assistance of 
Mr. W. Pigot, whose humour, wit, and musical skill, made 
him a host in himself, while his vocal imitations and grotesque 
expression provoked irresistible peals of laughter, and encore 
after encore, to which he acceded with good humour and 
alacrity. His fantasia on the cornopean, accompanied by him- 
self on the piano-forte, was a wonderful performance, and 
exhibited most dexterous management. His skill on the 
piano seemed intuitive. We heartily wish success to this 
praiseworthy society, which the working men have formed 
under the auspices of their worthy employer, who spares 
neither pains nor expense to elevate the moral standard of his 
workpeople. Besides the school which he maintains, and the 





a universal encore. Her soprano notes are splendid, and at 


the same time wonderful; her exquisite eadences warbled | there is a reading-room at the works, well supplied with news- 
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papers and the literature of the day. By his liberal policy 
and philanthropic patronage, he has the satisfaction of seeing 
around him a “contented and happy people.” 

Though the admission to the concert was 2s. 6d, 1s., and 
6d. respectively, which was rather high for this locality, there 
were rather more than 400 persons present, comprising most 
of the gentry of the neighbourhood. 


MUSIC AT GLOUCESTER. 
(From the Gloucester Journal, Oct. 20.) 


Tue opening of the new organ, in the Shire Hall, and the 
first public performances of the Choral Society for the season, 
came off on Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, in the most 
satisfactory and successful manner. The noble hall itself, 
being beautifully painted, and for the first time brilliantly 
lighted with gas, imparted a charm to the feelings of all as 
they entered, and suitably prepared them for the entertain- 
ment that followed. The organ also, by its chaste and elegant 
design, adds materially to the appearance of the hall, and 
gives a finish and completeness to its proportions. On both 
evenings the room was greatly crowded, and especially at the 
performance of the Messiah, when a great number were 
reluctantly compelled to retire, from the impossibility of 
obtaining even starding room. Of the organ we can only 
say, that it fully justified every reasonable expectation enter- 
tained respecting it; and although it has yet to receive some 
considerable. additions to its power, it contains a most delight- 
ful variety of stops, and under the skilful management of the 
gentlemen who were entrusted with the exhibition of its 
qualities on this occasion, it afforded unqualified satisfaction 
to all who heard it. The only observable defect arose from 
the excessive heat of the room, which, towards the close of 
each evening, created an expansion of some of the more 
delicately tuned metal pipes, and forced them out of tune, 
We may observe, in passing, that now that the hall is 
illumined by such a body of gas, it is quite indispensable to 
comfort that some means of ventilation should be provided ; 
on occasion of public meetings in the day-time we have often 
had to experience almost intolerable oppression from its heat 
and closeness, and we doubt much if it will be possible to 
keep the organ in even tolerable tune through an evening’s 
performance unless some remedy be obtained. As the chorus, 
consisting of some one hundred and twenty members of the 
Choral Society, took their seats, we could not help observing 
the great improvement effected in the extension of the orchestra 
to the entire width of the room, by which means not only is 
more space secured than existed in the orchestra before the 
erection of the organ, but its general appearance is very much 
improved. 

Prior to the commencement of the oratorio, Thomas 
Turner, Esq., as President of the Choral Society, came forward, 
and addressed the audience. He said it was scarcely needful 
to remind the audience that the great object in the performances 
of this and to-morrow evening, would be thus publicly to test 
the various qualities attached to the splendid organ now 
before them. One grand motive in furnishing this noble 
instrument was the further improvement of choral music in 
this city, and which he felt convinced they would be ready to 
acknowledge had already attained a very considerable excel- 
lence. The committee, for this end, independent of several 
solos, one of which they had already heard from Mr. Chipp, 
a youthful, but highly-gifted “artist,” had fixed upon, for 
this evening, Haydn’s Creation, and for to-morrow, Handel's 
Messiah, two of the most justly famed oratorios ever produced 





in the annals of musical composition. A considerable portion 
of the present company would doubtless have heard these sub- 
lime productions within the walls of our venerable cathedral. 
The entire grand effect therein displayed could not, on the 
present occasion, be expected; but whether in the church or 
in the concert-room, he conceived that the sentiment of devo- 
tion pervading every part of these immortal works could not 
fail to yield an intensity of feeling. He would now only 
further remind the audience, that in the sacred oratorio no 
encores or other audible demonstrations of applause were usual, 
and the committee would request the favour that this rule 
might be obeyed on the present occasion. 

The first notes on the organ were struck by Mr. Edmund 
Chipp, a young man of extraordinary ability as an organist, 
who displayed its powers by the performance of a composition 
of his own, consisting of variations on the well-known air, 
“God preserve the Emperor.” Persons unskilled in the 
erection of an organ may not be aware that in modern-built 
instruments, the deep and more powerful notes are produced 
entirely by the feet of the performer, acting on large keys, 
called pedals, and it was in the wonderful precision and 
rapidity with which Mr. Chipp performed on this part of the 
instrument, that his skill and forte (without a pun) exhibited 
itself. We are not sure that such exhibitions of dexterity 
produce the most pleasing music, but to musical gentlemen, 
and more especially to organists, his performance appeared to 
give unwonted gratification. At subsequent periods of the 
evening, Mr. Chipp performed other celebrated organ pieces 
with equal success. In the performance of the oratorio, Mr. 
G. W. Morgan accompanied the voices, both in the solos and 
choruses, and with his share of the entertainments everybody 
was not only surprised, but delighted. We must write with 
brevity, and therefore say most unhesitatingly that Mr. 
Morgan not merely maintained his reputation, but, by the 
accurate performance and well-judged combinations of the 
varied powers of the noble instrument at his command, he 
produced a variety of effects, and such an agreeable interchange 
of sweet sounds, as completely to dissipate the apprehensions 
of those who thought the solemn tones of an organ would 
become tiresome when produced through a long evening’s 
performance ; but the well-considered and delightful variety of 
stops of which the organ is composed were displayed in a 
masterly and efficient manner; and on the second evening, in 
addition to two solos, the accompaniments of the entire oratorio 
of the Messiah were performed by Mr. Morgan alone, who 
thus achieved an almost incredible undertaking, requiring a 
continuous effort of mental and manual skill for more than 
four hours. 

Of the principal vocalists engaged on this occasion to give 
effect to the well known and ever delightful compositions of 
Haydn and Handel, Mr. Lockey alone was previously known 
to a Gloucester audience ; and, it is enough to say, he sang with 
his accustomed ability, and maintained his reputation as the 
first English tenor singer of the present day. Miss Stewart, a 
promising pupil of the Royal Academy, and Miss A. E. Byers, 
both of whom are well known and highly appreciated in the 
Exeter Hall performances, undertook the soprano solos, and 
very sweetly and satisfactorily did they perform their respective 
parts, Miss Byers has a voice of great flexibility and capacity 
for ornamental display, and exhibits both taste and judgment, 
and a good style in her singing. She was a pupil of the late 
T. Cooke’s, whose death precluded her from finishing her 
studies. She is a most promising artist, and is entitled to 
our warm congratulations. Mr. Lawler is also a great fayour- 
ite in Exeter Hall, and possesses a fine bass voice. His 
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rendering of “‘ Why do the nations,” was a capital display of 
vocal power, We mention Mrs. Evans last in order, because 
she does not aspire to a professional reputation ; she is a very 
useful member of the Worcester Choral Society, and her re- 
markably fine contralto voice would, if properly cultivated, 
render her a valuable acquisition in any orchestra. On the 
present occasion she was labouring so much under indisposition, 
as to render it doubtful, a few hours before the concert, whether 
she would be able to sing at all. We hope, however, to hear 
her again under more favourable circumstances. Of the 
admirable manner in which the choruses were performed, it is 
impossible to speak too highly. No one, we believe, either 
in the orchestra or audience, anticipated the precision and 
power with which this part of the performances was given. 
In the Creation, the deeply devotional and subdued tones 
with which the chorus accompanied the duet, ‘‘ By thee with 
bliss,” and the perfect distinctness which accompanied every 
syllable, induced a universal desire for its repetition, and it 
was, therefore, given a second time; while the full rolling 
billows of sound elicited in “The heavens are telling,” com- 
pelled an encore for that chorus also, In conclusion, we may 
venture an opinion that the perfect performance of an oratorio, 
by means of an organ accompaniment solely, is now established ; 
it was an experiment, but successful tar beyond all expectation, 
and we are glad to find that the desire to hear the Elijah of 
Mendelsshon, in the same manner, is to be gratified at the 
next performance of the society, which will take place (if 
nothing unforeseen prevents) on the Ist January next. 





MuSIC AT WATERFORD, 
(From the Waterford Mail.) 

‘TnurspAy evening, Oct.20,the much-looked-to entertainment 
was given in the large room of the New Court-house, aud, we 
are happy to say, that, within the limits necessarily prescribed, 
a more select assemblage of the rank and fashion of Waterford 
has seldom met together. Our readers are aware that, only 
for the ‘Town Hall now being in course of repair, the 
concert would have taken place in the large room of that 
building, and we feel justified in stating that, capacious as that 
magnificent apartment is, it would have been barely sufficient 
to have accommodated the numbers who sought, but in vain, 
to obtain admission at the Court-house; in fact, crowds of our 
élite had to go away disappointed, not even being able to 
obtain standing-room. Shortly after eight o'clock the concert- 
room was completely full, and the dazzling array of beauty, 
combined with the brilliant uniforms of the gallant officers of 
the garrison, rendered the scene a truly imposing one, 

Our readers have been already made aware of the pro- 
gramme of the night’s entertainments, to which severs] highly 
attractive pieces were generously added; and as we are pre- 
cluded from giving the names of the distinguished gentlemen 
amateurs, amongst whom we recognised some of the officers 
of the garrison, and who, on this occasion, acquitted them- 
selves in a truly artistic manner, we shall merely add that 
the compound ensemble was truly delightful, and that there 
was but one feeling of unalloyed pleasure amongst all when, 
either in the concerted or other pieces, they came forward to 
lend their powerful aid to the delices of the night. 

Of our amiable and gifted lady-citizen, Mrs. Magrath, we 
shall be allowed to make afew remarks. She seemed on 
Thursday evening to have exceeded herself; her réle was 
sustained with truth, energy, and precision ; and the apparent 
ease with which she poured forth those sweet and touching 
notes, was the theme of general admiration, and called forth 








loud and continued plaudits. We were particularly struck 
with her graceful and effective delivery of Bellini’s ‘ Casta 
Diva,” which she gave with a freshness we have seldom heard 
surpassed. Of Mr. Ryalls we will be allowed to say, that he 
requires not the prestige of his British popularity to cause 
him to be received favourably—we may add enthusiastically 
—by an Irish auditory. His judgment and style of singing 
happily unite to do justice to the natural gifts he possesses, 
and few vocalists know more successfully how to employ or 
add those lights and shades to the theme he illustrates, and 
which so fully evidences the resources of a cultivated mind, 
than does this gentleman. ‘In this Old Chair,” which he 
gave with his usual precision and taste on Thursday night, he 
was rapturously greeted ; and in the beautiful ballad of Shield, 
“the Thorn,” he was repeatedly interrupted by bursts of 
applause, as also in the “ Trish Emigrant,” which he gave in 
reply to an enthusiastic encore. In the other pieces, in which 
he took so leading a part, he was no less successful. Herr 
Basquit was, on Thursday evening, more effective than ever, 
This violinist has the happy seeret of interpreting the great 
masters with whom he converses with a power and brillianey 
and perfection, which can alone result from long and arduous 
study, facilitated by rare ability. There is a fulness, a beauty, 
and correctness in his method, a rapidity and evenness in his 
scale passages, a sweeping grandeur of his arpeggio, and a 
closeness and eqnality of his shake, and a erisp lightness avd 
energy in his staccato, joined to a healthy vigour of style, 
which lends itself to every variety of expression, and which 
justly calls forth those plaudits which at all times greet his 
reception. fis singing on Thursday night, accompanied by 
one of our amateurs, the first flautist in Waterford, was 
deservedly admired. The ‘‘ Storm Fiend,” by Mr. Magrath, 
was admirably given and warmly received. This gentleman 
presided at the piano. {Who is Herr Basquit?—£d.] 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE, 





ADELPHI. 

Tue new piece produced here on Wednesday night, under 
the title of the Sons of Mars, is, we believe, founded on a 
French drama, in which M. Bouffe played the part of a young 
soldier, and thus exhibited the peculiarities of a class most 
popular in Paris. In this case, it must be ranked with Le 
Gamin de Paris and Le Mousse—pieces in which the same 
great artist likewise displayed his versatility in representing 
juvenile types. 

To a French public, the mere exhibition of a boyish mili- 
taire, with a position or two fitted to bring out passages of 
joyousness and pathos, would of itself no doubt be interesting ; 
but in London, where the class of person is less popular, more 
plot and greater abundance of situation are required than are 
to be found in the Sons of Mars, considering the length of the 
piece. ‘The friendship of the parentless soldiers gives the 
leading sentiment. One has risen to the rank of lieutenant 
in the French army, and is in love with a lady who is promised 
to his captain, while the lady loves him in return, chiefly on 
account of the protection he affords to his younger comrade, 
whom she knows to be the child of her own mother, born 
under equivocal circumstances. The younger soldier—-the 
principal character of the piece—is a heedless youth, devoted to 
grisettes and his friend the lieutenant, and hating his captain. 
The jealousy that arises between the captain and the lieutenant 
leads to a quarrel ; the inferior officer insults his superior, and 
is in danger of being shot for insubordination, unless it can be 
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proved to the council that he received provocation. The cap- 
tain, overhearing a conversation in which the mysterious bro- 
therhood of the soldier-boy to the lady is discussed, wrongly 
supposes that the lieutenant is the brother in question, and 
being no longer afraid of his rival, makes an avowal of provo- 
cation, which sets him at liberty. When he learns that the 
boy is the brother, and sees the lieutenant and the lady join 
hands as a preliminary to a future union, he is dreadfully an- 
noyed to find that he has been ‘‘a capital fellow ” against his 
will. 

This story is devoid neither of interest nor of ingenuity, 
but it is not expansive enough, or, at any rate, is not dis- 
tributed so as to fill up satisfactorily the dimensions of a 
drama which acts full two hours. The main points, which we 
have endeavoured to describe, are not prominently brought 
forth till the second of two acts, and the first act, being com- 
posed of minor incidents, seems purposeless, while it is by no 
means short, Before the curtain falls the interest has been 
heightened, and all goes satisfactorily enough, but compression 
is much needed to reduce the tediousness of the earlier part. 

The acting deserves just praise. Madame Celeste, as the 
soldier boy, originally, we believe, played by Bouffé, ade- 
quately represented his generally heedless gaiety, and the 
touches of pathos which are elicited by the circumstances 
of the plot. The young lady was sustained with delicacy 
by Miss Woolgar. Her father, a bluff colonel, was effectively 
played by Mr, Lambert; and Mr. Boyce, as the captain, 
gave such a quaint exhibition of foppish insanity that he made 
acharacter not interesting one of the most amusing in the 
piece. The comic parts—a drum major and a modiste, played 
by Mr. Paul. Bedford and Mrs. F. Matthews, are not remark- 
ably strong, though a drinking song to an ‘‘ Ethiopian” tune, 
in which they are joined by Madame Celeste, and which is 
accompanied by a rattle of glasses, is effective enough, and 
last pight elicited a tumultuous encore. The scenery and 
appointments—especially those used for the second act, in 
which a saloon is represented with all its luxuries in the way 
of furniture—are on the most liberal scale. 

At the conclusion there was great applause, and the curtain 
was raised to exhibit the company once more to an approving 
audience. 

SURREY, 


For some time past Mr. Shepherd, the lessee of this house, 
has been zealously labouring to elevate its character. Sir E. 
B. Lytton’s Richelieu, with Mr. Creswick as the principal 
personage, proved a most successful production, and now we 
have a new domestic play far above the ordinary “ run” of 
Surrey pieces, written by two established authors, Mr. Bayle 
Bernard and Mr. Westland Marston. It is called T'revanion, 
or the False Position, and the plot is as follows :— Margaret 
Langford (Madame Ponisi), the daughter of a ship-carpenter, 
attracts the notice of Lady Evesham, who takes her into her 
household. This lady having died on a continental tour, 
Margaret finds’ another protectress in the person of a Mrs. 
Lorimer (Mrs. H. Vining), and in the course of her travels with 
this lady, she meets Trevanion (Mr. Creswick, ) aman of fortune 
and a philanthropic enthusiast, who has invested his capital in 
some mines in the neighbcurhood of Margaret’s birthplace, with 
4 view of ameliorating the condition of the labouring classes. 
Believing that Margaret, of whom he becomes enamoured, is a 
telative of Lady Evesham, he marries her, without the secret of 
her origin being revealed to him. On the return of the wedded 
couple to London, Michael Langford (Mr. Emery), father to 

argaret, hastens to see his daughter, but is deeply wounded 
when, lest he should incur her husband’s displeasure, she re- 





quests him to withdraw. While he is upbraiding her, Trevanion 
enters, and, discovering the deception which has been practised 
upon him, declares that his confidence in Margaret is extinct, 
although she may still continue mistress of his house, Mar- 
garet, in despair, flies to her father’s residence, who at first 
rejects her, but afterwards accords his forgiveness. In the 
meanwhile, ‘Trevanion’s speculations have failed, and he is 
completely ruined, His labourers, plunged into distress, of 
which they consider him the cause, threaten his life; but 
Margaret, learning his peril, implores the aid of Mrs. Lorimer, 
and satisfies the demands of the hungry. This act of devotion 
leads to a reconciliation with Trevanion, and the piece ends 
happily. 

The drama is very well written, and has some Strong 
situations, especially that in which the father is offended by 
his daughter's coolness. Mr, Creswick, Mr. Emery, and 
Madame Ponisi, (especially the latter) by their acting, did all 
they could for the piece, which was completely successful. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 


Tue long-promised revival of Antony and Cleopatra took 
place here on Monday evening. ‘The play has not been per- 
formed since it was revived at Drury Lane some fifteen years 
since, under Mr. Bunn’s management, for Macready and Miss 
Ellen Tree. Although this tragedy ranks high among the works 
of its author, we do not think it is very eminently adapted for 
representation ; but the fame of the poet, still increasing as it 
rolls through the lapse of ages; the desire so generally felt to 
ascertain the fitness of his works for representation in their 
complete integrity ; and, finally, the splendid and appropriate 
manner in which the tragedy has now been presented to the 
public ;—would ensure, at least, a temporary success to a play 
of ;Shakespere’s of far less dramatic capabilities than this, 
Dr. Johnson says that, excepting the Queen, ‘‘ the characters 
in this play are not very strongly discriminated.” This is 
true enough, Mark Antony himself does not make much way 
with the audience until his fall; and the part of Octavius 
Czesar, notwithstanding its length and its importance to the 
action, creates very little interest. Cleopatra, however, has 
several powerfully dramatic scenes, nor are there many cha- 
racters in Shakespere that require higher or more varied 
requisites in the actress. It is, therefore, no discredit to Miss 
Glyn that she failed to realise the poet’s ideal. In the famous 
scene of royal wilfulness, in which she receives the news of 
Antony’s marriage with Octavia, many of the passages were 
well delivered, her action was graceful and appropriate, and the 
alternations of passion expressed with some force; but the whole 
wanted strength and unity ofeffect. Mr. Phelps, in his delinea- 
tions of the feelings of the fallen hero, was touching. In the 
drunken revelry of the Triumvirs in the Roman galley, his powers 
of comic humour were brought into requisition. This scene, 
which was interesting from its novelty, and equally exeellent 
in the design, the appointments, and the acting, was heartily 
relished by the audience, and loudly applauded. The last 
scene might be more effective. ‘The attitudes in which Cleopatra 
and Charmian die, are neither the most natural nor graceful 
that could be chosen ; while the sudden and apparently unac- 
countable death of Iras eaused some disposition to mirth in the 
audience ; but, with these slight exceptions, the play has been 
placed on the stage in a way which would do honour to any 
theatre in London. Miss Glyn, who has a shoulder and arm 
for a Grecian sculptor, was exceedingly well dressed, and 
looked very handsome; a little more royal fulness of drapery 
alone would be desirable. ‘The acting was excellent. The 
Enobarbus of Mr. G. Bennett deserves particular mention for 
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rendering of “‘ Why do the nations,” was a capital display of 
vocal power, We mention Mrs. Evans last in order, because 
she does not aspire to a professional reputation ; she is a very 
useful member of the Worcester Choral Society, and her re- 
markably fine contralto voice would, if properly cultivated, 
render her a valuable acquisition in any orchestra. On the 
present occasion she was labouring so much under indisposition, 
as to render it doubtful, a few hours before the concert, whether 
she would be able to sing at all. We hope, however, to hear 
her again under more favourable circumstances. Of the 
admirable manner in which the choruses were performed, it is 
impossible to speak too highly. No one, we believe, either 
in the orchestra or audience, anticipated the precision and 
power with which this part of the performances was given. 

In the Creation, the deeply devotional and subdued tones 
with which the chorus accompanied the duet, ‘‘ By thee with 
bliss,” and the perfect distinctness which accompanied every 
syllable, induced a universal desire for its repetition, and it 
was, therefore, given a second time; while the full rolling 
billows of sound elicited in “ The heavens are telling,” com- 
pelled an encore for that chorus also, In conclusion, we may 


’ 


venture an opinion that the perfect performance of an oratorio, 
by means of an organ accompaniment solely, is now established ; 
it was an experiment, but successful tar beyond all expectation, 
and we are glad to find that the desire to hear the Llijah of 
Mendelsshon, in the same manner, is to be gratified at the 
next performance of the society, which will take place (if 
nothing unforeseen prevents) on the Ist January next. 


MUSIC AT WATERFORD, 
(From the Waterford Mail.) 

Tnurspay evening, Oct. 20,the much-looked-to entertainment 
was given in the large room of the New Court-house, and, we 
are happy to say, that, within the limits necessarily prescribed, 
a more select assemblage of the rank and fashion of Waterford 
has seldom met together. Our readers are aware that, only 
for the Town Hall now being in course of repair, the 
concert would have taken place in the large room of that 
building, and we feel justified in stating that, capacious as that 
magnificent apartment is, it would have been barely sufficient 
to have accommodated the numbers who sought, but in vain, 
to obtain admission at the Court-house; in fact, crowds of our 
élite had to go away disappointed, not even being able to 
obtain standing-room. Shortly after eight o'clock the concert- 
room was completely full, and the dazzling array of beauty, 
combined with the brilliant uniforms of the gallant officers of 
the garrison, rendered the scene a truly imposing one, 

Our readers have been already made aware of the pro- 
gramme of the night's entertainments, te which severs] highly 
attractive pieces were generously added; and as we are pre- 
cluded from giving the names of the distinguished gentlemen 
amateurs, amongst whom we recognised some of the officers 
of the garrison, and who, on this occasion, acquitted them- 
selves in a truly artistic manner, we shall merely add that 
the compound ensemble was truly delightful, and that there 
was but one feeling of unalloyed pleasure amongst all when, 
either in the concerted or other pieces, they came forward to 
lend their powerful aid to the delices of the night. 

Ot our amiable and gifted Jady-citizen, Mrs. Magrath, we 
shall be allowed to make afew remarks. She seemed on 
Thursday evening to have exceeded herself; her rédle was 
sustained with truth, energy, and precision ; and the apparent 
ease with which she poured forth those sweet and touching 
notes, was the theme of general admiration, and called forth 





loud and continued plaudits. We were particularly struck 
with her graceful and effective delivery of Bellini’s ‘ Casta 
Diva,”’ which she gave with a freshness we have seldom heard 
surpassed. Of Mr. Ryalls we will be allowed to say, that he 
requires not the prestige of his British popularity to cause 
him to be received favourably—we may add enthusiastically 
—by an Irish auditory. His judgment and style of singing 
happily unite to do justice to the natural gifts he possesses, 
and few vocalists know more successfully how to employ or 
add those lights and shades to the theme he illustrates, and 
which so fully evidences the resources of a cultivated mind, 
than does this gentleman. ‘In this Old Chair,” which he 
gave with his usual precision and taste on Thursday night, he 
was rapturously greeted ; and in the beautiful ballad of Shield, 
‘the Thorn,” he was repeatedly interrupted by bursts of 
applause, as also in the “ Trish Emigrant,” which he gave in 
reply to an enthusiastic eneore. In the other pieces, in which 
he took so leading a part, he was no less successful. Herr 
Basquit was, on Thursday evening, more effective than ever, 
This violinist has the happy secret of interpreting the great 
masters with whom he converses with a power and brillianey 
and perfection, which can alone result from long and arduous 
study, facilitated by rare ability. There is a fulness, a beauty, 
and correctness in his method, a rapidity and evenness in his 
scale passages, a sweeping grandeur of his arpeggio, and a 
closeness and eqnality of his shake, and a erisp lightness avd 
energy in his staccato, joined to a healthy vigour of style, 
which lends itself to every variety of expression, and which 
justly calls forth those plaudits which at all times greet his 
reception. lis singing on Thursday night, accompanied by 
one of our amateurs, the first flautist in Waterford, was 
deservedly admired. The ‘‘ Storm Fiend,” by Mr. Magrath, 
was admirably given and warmly received. This gentleman 
presided at the piano. {Who is Herr Basquit?—Zd. ] 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE, 


ADELPHI. 

Tue new piece produced here on Wednesday night, under 
the title of the Sons of Mars, is, we believe, founded on a 
French drama, in which M. Bouffe played the part of a young 
soldier, and thus exhibited the peculiarities of a class most 
popular in Paris. In this case, it must be ranked with Le 
Gamin de Paris and Le Mousse—pieces in which the same 
great artist likewise displayed his versatility in representing 
juvenile types. 

To a French public, the mere exhibition of a boyish mili- 
taire, with a position or two fitted to bring out passages of 
joyousness and pathos, would of itself no doubt be interesting ; 
but in London, where the class of person is less popular, more 
plot and greater abundance of situation are required than are 
to be found in the Sons of Mars, considering the length of the 
piece. The friendship of the parentless soldiers gives the 
leading sentiment. One has risen to the rank of heutenant 
in the French army, and is in love with a lady who is promised 
to his captain, while the lady loves him in return, chiefly on 
account of the protection he affords to his younger comrade, 
whom she knows to be the child of her own mother, born 
under equivocal circumstances. The younger soldier—-the 
principal character of the piece—is a heedless youth, devoted to 
grisettes and his friend the lieutenant, and hating his captain. 
The jealousy that arises between the captain and the lieutenant 
leads to a quarrel ; the inferior officer insults his superior, and 
is in danger of being shot for insubordination, unless it can be 
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proved to the council that he received provocation. The cap- 
tain, overhearing a conversation in which the mysterious bro- 
therhood of the soldier-boy to the lady is discussed, wrongly 
supposes that the lieutenant is the brother in question, and 
being no longer afraid of his rival, makes an avowal of provo- 
cation, which sets him at liberty. When he learns that the 
boy is the brother, and sees the lieutenant and the lady join 
hands as a preliminary to a future union, he is dreadfully an- 
noyed to find that he has been ‘‘a capital fellow ” against his 
will. 

This story is devoid neither of interest nor of ingenuity, 
but it is not expansive enough, or, at any rate, is not dis- 
tributed so as to fill up satisfactorily the dimensions of a 
drama which acts full two hours. The main points, which we 
have endeavoured to describe, are not prominently brought 
forth till the second of two acts, and the first act, being com- 
posed of minor incidents, seems purposeless, while it is by no 
means short, Before the curtain falls the interest has been 
heightened, and all goes satisfactorily enough, but compression 
is much needed to reduce the tediousness of the earlier part, 

The acting deserves just praise. Madame Celeste, as the 
soldier boy, originally, we believe, played by Bouffé, ade- 
quately represented his generally heedless gaiety, and the 
touches of pathos which are elicited by the circumstances 
of the plot. The young lady was sustained with delicacy 
by Miss Woolgar. Her father, a bluff colonel, was effectively 
played by Mr, Lambert; and Mr. Boyce, as the captain, 
gave such a quaint exhibition of foppish insanity that he made 
acharacter not interesting one of the most amusing in the 
piece. The comic parts—a drum major and a modiste, played 
by Mr. Paul. Bedford and Mrs. F. Matthews, are not remark- 
ably strong, though a drinking song to an ‘‘ Ethiopian”’ tune, 
in which they are joined by Madame Celeste, and which is 
accompanied by a rattle of glasses, is effective enough, and 
last pight elicited a tumultuous encore. The scenery and 
appointments—especially those used for the second act, in 
which a saloon is represented with all its luxuries in the way 
of furniture—are on the most liberal scale. 

At the conclusion there was great applause, and the curtain 
was raised to exhibit the company once more to an approving 
audience. 

SURREY, 


For some time past Mr. Shepherd, the lessee of this house, 
has been zealously labouring to elevate its character. Sir E. 
B. Lytton’s Richelieu, with Mr. Creswick as the principal 
personage, proved a most successful production, and now we 
have a new domestic play far above the ordinary “run” of 
Surrey pieces, written by two established authors, Mr. Bayle 
Bernard and Mr. Westland Marston. It is called T'revanion, 
or the False Position, and the plot is as follows :— Margaret 
Langford (Madame Ponisi), the daughter of a ship-carpenter, 
attracts the notice of Lady Evesham, who takes her into her 
household. This lady having died on a continental tour, 
Margaret finds’ another protectress in the person of a Mrs. 
Lorimer (Mrs. H. Vining), and in the course of her travels with 
this lady, she meets Trevanion (Mr. Creswick, ) aman of fortune 
and a philanthropic enthusiast, who has invested his capital in 
some mines in the neighbourhood of Margaret's birthplace, with 
a view of ameliorating the condition of the labouring classes. 
Believing that Margaret, of whom he becomes enamoured, is a 
relative of Lady Evesham, he marries her, without the secret of 
her origin being revealed to him. On the return of the wedded 
couple to London, Michael Langford (Mr. Emery), father to 
Margaret, hastens to see his daughter, but is deeply wounded 
when, lest he should incur her husband’s displeasure, she re- 





quests him to withdraw. While he is upbraiding her, Trevanion 
enters, and, discovering the deception which has been practised 
upon him, declares that his confidence in Margaret is extinct, 
although she may still continue mistress of his house. Mar- 
garet, in despair, flies to her father’s residence, who at first 
rejects her, but afterwards accords his forgiveness. In the 
meanwhile, Trevanion’s speculations have failed, and he is 
completely ruined. His labourers, plunged into distress, of 
which they consider him the cause, threaten his life; but 
Margaret, learning his peril, implores the aid of Mrs. Lorimer, 
and satisfies the demands of the hungry. This act of devotion 
leads to a reconciliation with revanion, and the piece ends 
happily. 

The drama is very well written, and has some strong 
situations, especially that in which the father is offended by 
his daughter's coolness. Mr, Creswick, Mr. Emery, and 


Madame Ponisi, (especially the latter) by their acting, did all 
they could for the piece, which was completely successful. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 


Tue long-promised revival of Antony and Cleopatra took 
place here on Monday evening. ‘The play has not been per- 
formed since it was revived at Drury Lane some fifteen years 
since, under Mr. Bunn’s management, for Macready and Miss 
Ellen Tree. Although this tragedy ranks high among the works 
of its author, we do not think it is very eminently adapted for 
representation ; but the fame of the poet, still increasing as it 
rolls through the lapse of ages; the desire so generally felt to 
ascertain the fitness of his works for representation in their 
complete integrity ; and, finally, the splendid and appropriate 
manner in which the tragedy has now been presented to the 
public ;—would ensure, at least, a temporary success to a play 
of ;Shakespere’s of far less dramatic capabilities than this, 
Dr. Johnson says that, excepting the Queen, ‘‘ the characters 
in this play are not very strongly discriminated.” This is 
true enough, Mark Antony himself does not make mueh way 
with the audience until his fall; and the part of Octavius 
Czesar, notwithstanding its length and its importance to the 
action, creates very little interest. Cleopatra, however, has 
several powerfully dramatic scenes, nor are there many cha- 
racters in Shakespere that require higher or more varied 
requisites in the actress. It is, therefore, no discredit to Miss 
Glyn that she failed to realise the poet’s ideal. In the famous 
scene of royal wilfulness, in which she receives the news of 
Antony’s marriage with Octavia, many of the passages were 
well delivered, her action was graceful and appropriate, and the 
alternations of passion expressed with some force; but the whole 
wanted strength and unity ofeffect. Mr. Phelps, in his delinea- 
tions of the feelings of the fallen hero, was touching. In the 
drunken revelry of the Triumvirs in the Roman galley, his powers 
of comic humour were brought into requisition. This seene, 
which was interesting from its novelty, and equally exeellent 
in the design, the appointments, and the acting, was heartily 
relished by the audience, and loudly applauded. The !ast 
scene might be more effective. ‘The attitudes in which Cleopatra 
and Charmian die, are neither the most natural nor graceful 
that could be chosen ; while the sudden and apparently unac- 
countable death of ras eaused some disposition to mirth in the 
audience ; but, with these slight exceptions, the play has been 
placed on the stage in a way which would do honour to any 
theatre in London. Miss Glyn, who has a shoulder and arm 
for a Grecian sculptor, was exceedingly well dressed, and 
looked very handsome; a little more royal fulness of drapery 
alone would be desirable. ‘The acting was excellent. The 
Enobarbus of Mr. G. Bennett deserves particular mention for 
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its point and intelligence. The Egyptian architectural scenery 
was appropriate and well executed ; and the procession and 
dance-music in the first scene, quaint and characteristic. The 
music, which has been written by Mr. Montgomery, is very 
creditable to his abilities. The house was, as usual, crowded, 
The play occupies nearly three hours and a half in the per- 
formance, which we mention because there may be plays of 
Shakespcre’s, in which, although alteration may be inadmis- 
sible or profane, excision may be both allowable and necessary. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





CATHEDRAL CHOIRS, 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sin,—As I have not the honour to be attached to Hereford 
Cathedral, of course 1 know nothing of the laws of their Chapter, 
its rules, or pluralitics. -1 merely commented upon the article in 
question, as it appeared iv the Z//ustrated Journal, and took the 
sense of it as I read it. Doubtless many other persons have done 
the same. The gist of my argument was, that minor canons 
ought not to be vicars choral, but that lay vicars—in other words, 
professionals—ought to perform the musical portions of the cathe- 
dral service ; that choristers, after a certain number of years, should 
be eligible for vicars choral, when there was a vacancy. I repudiate 
altogether the idea that a clergyman should assume the part of a 
vicar choral. There could be no objection to his chaunting the 
Psalms, Litany, or Communion Service ; but as to the other musical 
portions, the 7'e Deum, Nune Dimitlis, Magnificat, aud Anthein 
(unless a full one), these are best performed by the lay vicars, and, 
as professional men, can do ample justice to such sacred compo- 
sitions. A clergyman bas a large field before him for the exercise 
of his important duties, of which the least thing essential is the 
study of music. No man can ever be a proficient in that delight- 
ful and soul-stirring science without a great deal of early training 
and continual practice ; subsequently, perhaps, through this, the 
neglect of more important duties. But that musie should be an 
essential part of the education of every clergyman is preposterous, 
Rather, if they must cultivate some other useful acquirement, let it 
be elocution ; the number of eloquent ministers in our church are 
comparatively few. Your esteemed correspondent “ V.” states 
“that twenty-two clergymen presented themselves as candidates at 
Hereford ; so that we may imagine, at any rate, they thonght 
themselves really good and efficient musicians.” Doubtless they 
did. They could sing, I have no doubt ; but could their singing 
bear any comparison with men who have made music and singing 
their ule study and practice for very many years, from their youth 
up,—who have had the advantage of having continually before 
them men of the highest grade in the profession? and example has 

reat effect in the mind of youth. Who is there but could not feel 
Selighted Jast Sunday afternoon at the Abbey, hearing Machin sing 
that beautiful and solemn anthem from Isaiah, chap. xxv., verses 
1, 4, and 9,“ O Lord, thou art my God; I will exalt thee.” Is 
there a clergyman anywhere could do justice to the anthem in the 
manner that bs did? Where could you find a more splendid and 
powerful bass voice ? Such acquirements, such excellence of voice, 
combined with judgment, falls only to the lot of a few, matured by 
study and practical experience. 

I, in common with many others, would regret to see the day 
when amateur musical clergymen should be appointed to fill offices 
in our choirs, hitherto occupied by musical professors of the first order, 
many of whom have entered the church at an early period of their 
lives; but in these peculiar tines—I was going to write these 
money-getting times (would they were so!)—there appears to be a 
disposition in certain parts of society to interfere with the best in. 
terests of others less favoured in rank and yr at use a trite 
expression, “to cut them out, if they can.” For instance, we often 
find military men, with pay and income, appointed to posts of au- 
thority and responsibility, which might and ought to be held by 
civilians ; clerical magistrates, generally found to be the most severe 


i 
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inspectors of prisons ; clerical directors and commissioners of public 
boards,—doubtless wrong, and incompatible with their sacred duties, 
I trust I may never see the day when amateur clerical choirs ma 
be general. I have not the honour of a personal acquaintance with 
any of the gentlemen connected with either the Cathedral or the 
Abbey, so cannot be accused of any interested motives in this cor- 
respondence.—I am, sir, your very obedient servant, Civis, 








AMUSEMENTS IN ROME, 
(From the Roman Correspondent of the Times.) 


Tue French vaudeville is ever attractive; and though you 
cannot at Paris bear second-rate acting, because Dejazet, 
Bouffé, Arnal, or Achard are nightly to be seen, yet where the 
contrast does not exist each artist appears a star, and I never 
was more pleased at the Variéiés or Palais Royal than I was 
last night at the Metastasio. We had the Dame qui se jette 
par la fenétre, and I know not how many other amusing trifles, 
The company, though not very numerous, acts with such 
good feeling that all the parts are respectably filled. In fact, 
there is only one recreant member, but she is very young and 
very pretty, and therefore some theatrical licence is permitted, 
A few nights since she refused to ‘go on” because her dress 
was not sufficiently handsome, and that great crime of 
“‘ keeping the stage waiting” was committed through her fault, 
The manager and the manager's wife, Le Jeune Premier, le 
Pere Noble—all tried their influence but in vain, and we were 
absolutely obliged to march eight men with bayonets fixed 
to the coulisses, and threaten to carry her off to prison for 15 
days unless she did her duty. ‘‘ Vous-etes des monstres,” she 
exclaimed as she rushed upon the stage, and smiling sweetly 
on the audience as if nothing was the matter, plunged into her 
réle, and won in an instant our hearts and hands. Since then 
the comedians of the republic have been particularly well 
behaved, and the pretty soubrette thinks more of her natural 
grace than of her indifferent toilet. 

Such is the chief ples sure which the French army, officers and 
men, have at their disposition, and which we strangers can enjoy. 
In the olden time it was not so at Rome at this period of the 
year, and the month of October was the most delightful of the 
whole calendar. On every féte day, Sunday, and Thursday, 
there were horse-racing, fireworks, and balloon ascents, which 
turned the heads of the population, in the Borghese Gardens, 
and grand entertainments given in the villa to their private 
friends by the prince and princess. The Pamphili Doria Park 
was opened to the people of the Trastevere on Sunday, and 
then national amusements occupied the day and crowned the 
night. The republic effectually destroyed these recreations; 
the paradise of the Borghese has been made a desert, and, 
though the Pamphili Doria has escaped with less loss, still 
the charm has been broken, and mischief enough done to spoil 
our holiday dancing. What satisfaction is the ery of ‘ Dio et 
il Popolo,” when the popolo cannot dance? and were not the 
fireworks and illuminations of the city park more acceptable 
than the watchfires of the bastions and the burnt cottages of 
the commission of barricades ? 





MUSICAL ENIGMAS, 
I, 


I am composed of 15 letters. 
My 8, 12, 6, 1, 9, is an excellent 1, 7, 4, 3, 7, 6, 1, and much admired 


in my 12, 13, 8, 2, 3, 6, 1, 13, 9. 
My 10, 12, 15, 3, 13, was a celebrated 10, 3, 9, 15, 3, 13; as was also 


my 4, 12, 13, 7. 
My 1, 2, 12, 4, 9, 6, 9, 15,9, 4, 6, and my 9, 1, 1, 11, 12, 12, 15, 


were celebrated organists. 





and unmerciful of any who sit on the bench ; clerical governors and 





My 4, 9, 15, 9, 4, 3, 4, 9, 13, 9, was the first singer in her day; an¢ 
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my 4, 9, 13, 7, 9, 2, 9, 11, 3, 6, and my 6, 2, 9, 11, are celebrated 9, 14, 
1, 12, singers of the present day. 

My 2, 9, 14, 10, 8, and my 8, 13, 9, 4, 3, 13, are celebrated pianists. 

My 15, 3, 9, 1, 2, of my 6, 1, 13, 9, 5, 6, 6, is much regretted. 

My 2, 5, 14, 10, 9, 2, and my 6, 1, 9, 4, 4, 3, 13, 6, are actively 
engaged in promoting music. 

My 2, 5, 4, 4, 3, 10, and my 13, 7, 3, 6, were celebrated musicians, and 
performers on the pianoforte. 

My 4, 12, 13, ¢, 14, 1, was a celebrated 12, 13, 8, 2, 3, 6,1, 13, 9, 
player. 

My 4, 12, 13, 7, used to play on my 9, 4, 9, 1, 7. 

My 1, 13, 7, 9, 15, and my 8, 2, 12, 13, 5, are synonymous in 
harmony. 

The Concertos of my 8, 12, 13, 3, 10, 14, 7, and my 18, 12, 15, 3, are 
fine practice. 

Handel composed my 8, 6, 1, 2, 3, 13. 

My 3, 11, 3, 13, my 11, 3, 6, 6, 3, 10, and my 3, 13, 9, 13, 15, are 
closely connected with the musical profession. 

My 11, 2, 12, 14, 3, is troubling your 2, 3, 9, 15, at the present moment. 

Cheltenham, Oct, 15. , 3, 3. 


Il. 


My 10, 12, 15, 3, 13, and my 11, 9, 10, 14, 9, 8, 3, are English opera 
composers. 

My 8, 9, 13, 1, 8, is a first-rate flautist. 

My 1, 5, 18, 10, 3, is an organist. 

My }, 9, 10, 14, 7, 6, was a church composer. 

My 4, 9, 18, 7, 12, and 2, 7, 4, 3, are tenor-singers. 

My 6, 1, 13, 9, 5, 6, 6, and 4, 5, 6, 9, 13, 15, are dance writers. 

My 12, 1, 8, 10, 14, 10, 10, 5, 8, 7, 9, 15, 7, 10, 9, 4, 4, 3, 13, 4, 12, 
12, 13, and 6, 3, 4, 3, 13, 9, 4, 7, 15, 3, are celebrated operas. 

My 13, 12, 15, 11, 8. 10, 10, is a ballad composer. 

My 8, 12, 6, 1, 9, and 6, 8, 2, 7, 13, 9, are conductors. 

My 10, 5, 8, 9, 6, and 4, 12, 13, 7, are instrumental performers. 

My 11, 2, 7, 1, 11, 12, 13, 1, 2, is a bass singer. 

My 8, 13, 9, 4, 3, 13, and 2, 9, 10, 14, 3, are pianists. 

My whole is closely connected with 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15. JOANNES. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Miss Ratyrortu, the popular vocalist, has returned to town for 
the winter season. 

Ma. Ransrorp, assisted by his son and talented daughter, has 
been giving concerts lately in Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, 
Monmouthshire, Wales, aud Oxford, with great success. In the 
last-named locale, Mr. Ransford’s concert was attended by upwards 
of seven hundred persons. The party give their next provincial 
entertainment at the Concert Hall, Liverpool. 

Wuirtincton Cius.—Mr. R. Carte gave the second of a series 
of Lectures on Musical Instruments and Instrumental Music, in 
the large room of the Whittington Club, on Thursday week. The 
novelty of the subject, combined with the interest attached to the 
illustrations, attracted an overflowing audience, who were highly 
delighted with the lecture, and testified their approbation by fre- 

uent applause throughout the evening. At the conclusion Mr. 

arte was loudly cheered and recalled. 

Witson tHe Vocatist.—Wilson began life as an epprentice to 
& printer; and a great part of the MSS. of the Waverley Novels 
passed through his hands as a compositor. Mr. Wilson acquired 
a “respectable knowledge” of the Latin, French, and Italian 
languages, during the intervals of labour and studying at night. He 
was also passionately fond of singing, but in boyhood his voice was 
thin and husky in quality. In 1827, when twenty-seven years of 
age, he became a teacher of singing ; and made so great an impres- 
sion at the Edinburgh theatre ia 1830 that he was sought in Lon- 
don, and soon became principal tenor at Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden. The idea of his famous Scottish Entertainments was 
accidental. Early in 1838 he was asked to give three lectures on 
Scottish music at the London Mechanics’ Institution, and his mode 
of illustration was so fascinating that it ultimately led ’in May, 
1841—after he had visited America, and engaged in an unsuccesstul 
speculation at the English Opera House—to the formal commence- 
ment of his Scottish Entertainments, to which he afterwards exclu- 
sively devoted himself. Mr. Wilson has left a widow and family 
to lament his loss. 





Fanny Kemate.—It is rumoured that Mrs. Butler is about to 
marry Theodore Sedgwick, Esq., of Stockbridge. 

Sicns or Pustic Taste.—During the past week the London 
Gazette announces no less than three failures of those who cater 
for the public amusement —viz., the = of Vauxhall 
Gardens ; of Cremorne, Chelsea; and the Flora Gardens, Cam- 
berwell. 

Sauces, Syntrax, ano Music.—Sauces in cookery are like the 
first rudiments of grammar, which consists of certain rules called 
syntax, which is the foundation of all languages; these fundamental 
rules are nine, so has cookery the same number of sauces, which 
are the foundation of all others; but these, like its prototype the 
grammar, have two—brown and white, which bear a resemblance to 
the noun and verb, as they are the first and most easily learnt, and 
most constantly in use; the others are the adjuncts, pronouns, 
adverbs, and interjections; upon the proper use of the two principal 
ones depends the quality of all others, and the proper — of 
which tends to the enjoyment of the dinner: for to my fancy the 
are to cookery what the gamut is in the composition of music ; as it 
is by the arrangement of the notes that harmony is produced, so 
should the ingredients in the sauce be so nicely blended, and that 
delightful concord should exist, which would — delight the 
palate as a masterpiece of a Mozart or a Rossini should delight the 
ear; but which, if badly executed, tantalise those nervous organs, 
affect the whole system, and prove a nuisance instead of a pleasure. 
Soyer’s New Work. 

Sontac ano Montac.-—The New York Era gives from a cor- 
respondent the following bit of old gossip:—* When Medlle. 
Sontag first came into notice in Vienna, the then English 
ambassador, Earl Clanwilliam, was one of her ardent admirers, 
He followed her to the theatre, to the concerts, and in her walks 
to church. In German, Sontag means Sunday ; and the wags of 
Vienna, seeing how regularly the ambassador followed Sontag, 
named him Earl Montag, as Monday has followed Sunday since 
the beginning of time.” 

Lota Montes.—Mr. and Mrs. Heald arrived at Barcelona on 
the 8th, and were to leave on the 10th for Cadiz. The Fomento 
says that Mr. Heald’s health is not good, and adds, that Lola 
Montes cannot speak Spanish. Lola Montes does not intend to 
stand the chance of a trial, and summonses have been issued 
against her bail for the amount of the recognizances, £500 each, 

Tue Casinos.—At the Middlesex sessions, last week, there 
were no less than sixty-one applications for the renewal and 
granting of music and dancing licenses. The chief opponent was 
one of the bench of magistrates, Mr. Wilks, who elaborated on the 
crime to which these places of amusement gave birth. The 
magistrates decided against granting any of the licenses. Mr, 
Sergeant Wilkins, then, on behalf of the proprietors of the 
Adelaide Casino, Adelaide Gallery, Lowther Arcade, applied for 
a renewal of the license to that establishment. Mr, Wilkins made 
some strong comments, in the course of his address, on the conduct 
of Mr. Wilks, who, sitting as a judge to decide on the merits of 
the case, had made himself a partisan by his speech and his vote. 
After listening to the learned sergeant, and other members of the 
bar, the bench determined to refuse the application, The case 
has excited considerable interest in the metropolis, and the decision 
of the magistrates is a subject of much controversy. 

Lorp Brovcuam a Druiv.—Lord Brougham has found his 
proper place and function at last. Having tried in turn to enact 
the parts of whig statesman and tory statesman, of Lord Chancellor 
and novel writer, cum multis aliis, he has become a Druid—entered 
an order as obsolete as his own claims to public respect and con- 
fidence. Lord Brougham, we learn from a local journal, has 
become a member of the order of Ancient Druids, having entered 
the, Northern Lights Lodge, at Penrith. He has taken an ap- 
propriate step, and in an appropriate manner. Henceforth, the 
mystery of the Druidical circle is a mystery no longer, It was 
typical of the circular course in politics to be pursued by the great 
Druid to come. And the noble and learned Lord is indeed a 
northern light, as brilliant, as fidgetty and fantastic, as the streamers 
of the Aurora Borealis—to say nothing of his débdt us an 
Edinbugh reviewer.—Daily News. 

Mancuester.— We understand that the directors of the Concert 
Hall, having some time resolved upon adding a conductor to 
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their orchestra, have made the offer of that honourable post to Mr. 
Charles Hallé, who has accepted it upon condifions which are likely 
to improve very materially the instrumental forces of the esta- 
blishment. Mr. C. A. Seymour has wisely been retained as 
leader, The subscribers may, therefore, congratulate themselves 





upon an arrangement which will tend so much to the increase of 


their own gratification, whilst it will, at the same time, foster an 
improved musical tastg amongst us generally. For though the 
walls are not to be passed by the million, the latter always share 
the spirit of improvement experienced by those immediately above 
them.—Manchester Examiner. 

Ipip.— Tur Monpay Evenina Concerts.—The very unfavour- 
able state of the weather on Monday evening was scarcely perceptible 
in any decreased numbers attending the concert on Monday last ; 
in fact, we thought the attendance quite as numerous as usual, a 
strong evidence of a feeling which is growing up, amonst the work- 
ing people more especially, in favour of these very agreeable 
musical meetings. ‘lhe programme was oné of the choicest of the 
present season, a variety of pieces being introduced to suit the 
varying taste of a miscellaneous auditory ; and yet all of a strictly 
classical character. The coneert opened with the overture to 
Zauberfléte, which was tastefully played by the conductor and 
organist, Mr. D. W. Banks, Novello’s arrangement of “ Just like 
love,” was charmingly sung by Mrs. Winterbottom, Mr. Slater, 
and Mr. J. W. Isherwood. Miss Kenneth was eneored in the 
feeling little ballad by Linley, entitled * The cold winds of 
autumn, which was sung with very delightful expression. Mrs. 
Thomas also was encored in Alexander Lee’s song, “ Sound the 
horn.” Mrs, Winterbottom had a similar honour conferred upon 
her; and “The Wolf,’ which has rarely been better sung in 
Manchester, was loudly redemanded from Mr. Thomas. Mr. Royal, 
with the exquisite taste, delicacy of expression, and facility of 
execution which ever distinguishes his performances, executed two 
solos on the flute. The concert, which was on the whole the most 
succeasful of the present series, was concluded by Mr. Pigot’s 
humorous song, which on the present occasion was “ Matrimony,” 
and the jocular treatment of that serious subject appeared to excite 
the merriment of the audience to the greatest degree. 

Maiwstronse.—M. Jullien’s concert, on Thursday, in the Corn 
Exchange, was very fully attended, It is superfluous to enlarge 
on Herr Keenig’s cornet solos ; suffice it to say that he has perhaps 
never played better, and in the selections from Meyerbeer’s Pro- 
phete, his duetto with Herr A. Koenig was splendid ; the horn solo 
of Herr A. Koenig was also loudly applauded. Herr Sonnenberg’s 
clarinet solo was first-rate, and the contra-basso solo by Mr. Row- 
Jand really wonderful, and vociferously eneored, The music com- 
prised selections from Auber, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Beethoven, 
Suliien, &e., &e., all of which were performed in exquisite style. 
The Drum Polka was encored.— Maidstone Gazette, Oct. 23. 

Kocupate.—On Thursday evening week, the members of the 
Rochdale Harmonic Choral Society, held their first miscellaneous 
concert for the season, in the public hall. Leader, Mr. A. Baron ; 
senior conductor, Mr. John Grindrod ; Mr. John Grindrod, Jun., 
presided at the pianoforte ; the principal vocalists were Mrs. J. 
Wood, Miss Lord, Messrs. Fitton, Wrigley, and Brierley. There 
was a very good attendance. 

Bath Granp Pume-Room Concerts. — Numerous inquiries 
have been made as to when these very popular and agreeable 
concerts are to be resumed for the season. We are, therefore, 
happy to be able to state that the first of the series will take place 
on Saturday, Dec. 1. It is intended to give a series of Vocal Con- 
certs, which were so greatly admired and so deservedly popular 
last year.—Bath and Cheltenham Gazette. 

Epinpuncu.— The Hungarian Vocalists.—The musie of this 
interesting nation furnished a delightful entertainment in the Music 
Hall on Tuesday evening. The performers were cight Hungarians, 
young men, lately students in the University of Pesth, to a visit 
from whom, we understand, the public is indebted to the Edinburgh 
Musical Committee. All the required gradations of the masculine 
voice, from the high tenor to the basso profondo, are blended most 
beautifully in this choir, and they adorn the simple and the sprightly 
melodies of their fatherland with the richest and most tasteful har- 
mony. Among the finest of their performances was ‘“ Lutzow’s 
Wild Hunt,” a spirited refrain, ever and anon answered by distant 











echoes. The admirable manner in which the vocalists impercepti- 
bly glided from the subject to the echo, and the sweetness and 
fidelity of the distant response, called forth loud bursts of applause 
and a well-merited encore. Several chaunts of a sacred character 
were remarkable for their simplicity and grandeur ; and a love song, 
sung by M. Molnar, and elegantly accompanied by the voices of 
his companions, elicited applause. M. Molnat’s tenor voice is of 
a rich and expressive character; and wherever individual talent 
was prominent, it proved no less admirable than the collective 
excellence of the group. A lively polka, sung and accompanied 
in like manner, was encored with enthusiasm, and a national mors 
ceau, “ The Recollections of Styria,” deserves special mention 
among the characteristic and beautiful performances of these 
strangers. The Hungarians also executed, in an able and spirited 
manner, some fine choral pieces from French operas.— Caledonian 
Mercury. 

Procress oF Musicat Knowriever.—Of late years, a good 
taste for vocal music has descended from the theatre, the public 
concert-room, and the drawing-room, to the ordinary places of 
convivial resort throughout the metropolis. While in the country 
parts of England, not to speak of the grand recurring festivals which 
take place in great towns, you may be satisfied that’ wherever you 
see the towers of a cathedral rear their heads, in that neighbour- 
hood true and genuine music is loved, studied, and performed. In 
this, again, England is peculiar, But there is nothing new in this 
to boast. In one way or other, and according to the enlightenment 
of the time, it isas old as the towers. It is, however, a gratification 
to know, that in our own day a love of music has become diffused 
amongst a class of the population, to whom, as a soother and 
a civiliser, it cannot failto prove peculiarly beneficial—I mean the 
manufacturing labourers of England. The agriculturist, however 
hard his lot, however rude his fare, however coarse his employment, 
has yet freely the use of the air and his own limbs. ‘The beauties 
of external nature are ever present to his view ; the sounds and 
delicate scents thereof are always ministering, if it may be—and if 
not, still constantly recommending themselves nimbly and ad 
to his gentler senses. He lives under the liberal eye of God. 
The manufacturing labourer, on the eontrary, draws his heavy 
breath in a noisome atmosphere, and under the depressing cir- 
cumstances of an ungenial, soul-crushing toil, most desolate in its 
uniformity ; and he yegetates under the covetous eye of man; so 
that his heart is very sad, and his life’s life is well aeweary. To 
him, then, comes with a particular unction the beneficence of 
sweet sounds, that transport him for the moment to a more light- 
some and a happier sphere—that unlock the imprisoned breast, aud 
breathe into it a holy perfume with a saving balm. 

* Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 
But music for the time doth change his nature.”’ 

So saith our own poet, and the especial poet of divine mnsic 
throughout the world’s long story.—Frazer’s Magazine. 

A Harress Tare.— Helen Irving, a young lady of extra- 
ordinary beauty and uncommon qualifications 0 subject of the 
song “I wish 1 was where Helen lies,”) was descended from an 
ancient and respectable family at Kirkconnell, in. Annandale, at 
present in the possession of Sir William Maxwell, of Springkell, 
Baronet. She had been for some time eourted by two gentlemen, 
whose names were Bell and Fleeming. Bell was proprietor of 
Blackwood-house, properly Blockect-house; and Fleemiug, of 
Fleeming-hall, situate near Mosknow, at present in the possession 
of Captain Graham. Bell one day told the young lady, that if he 
at any time afterwards found her in Fleeming’s company, he would 
certainly kill him. She, however, had a greater regard for Fleem- 
ing; and being one day walking along with him on thé pleasant, 
romantic banks of the Kirtle, she observed his rival on the other 
side of the river, among the bushes. Conscious of the danger her 
lover was in, she passed between him and his enemy, who, imme- 
diately firing, shot her dead, whilst she leaped into cage 
aris, who she endeavoured to sereen from the attempts of his 
antagonist. Fleeming drew his sword, crossed the river, and cut 
the murderer in pieces. A cairn, or heap of stones, was raised on 
the place where she fell; a common memorial in similar incidents, 
from the earliest times, among Celtic colonies, and continued over 
Scotland to this day. She was buried in the adjacent ehurebyard 
of Kirkconnel) ; aud the poor forlorn, disconsolate Fleeming, over 
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whelmed with love and oppressed with grief, is said to have gone 
abroad for some time—returned—visited her grave—upon which 
he stretched himself and expired, and was buried in the same place. 

ExtTraogDInary TueatricaL Representarion.—Tus Faencw 
AND THEIR VicTorious Troors at Rome.—This week has been 
marked by a great theatrical scandal, which has created universal 
sensation. On Saturday the Theatre de la Porte St. Martin brought 
out a long, scrambling, disjointed, unmeaning, incompreheusible 
piece, in five acts, and the Lord knows how many tableaux, entitled 
Rome, with no less sacred a personage than the Sovereign Pontiff 
in person, and under his real name, as the hero, and Count Rossi, 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, as subsidiary characters. ‘The drama professed 
to be a sort of historical record of the life of the Holy Father ; 
and we had accordingly the more prominent of his military, love, 
religious, and political adventures presented to us, amidst a strange 
jumble of soldier-like oaths and gallantries, texts of Seripture, and 
moral homilies, statesmanlike discussion, and patriotic clap-traps, 
gorgeous ballets, and solemn chanting, the fumes of incense and 
the smoke of gunpowder,—bayonets and mitres, troopers and car- 
dinals, grave ministers, and impudent mountebanks. There can, of 
course, be only one opinion as to the scandalous impropriety of 
making a living prince, and the chief of the religion ef countless 
numbers, figure both in his sovereign and his sacred capacity, in the 
pitiable tomfoolery of a dramatic spectacle, for the amusement of 
the lowest class of the community. Nevertheless, it is probable 
that the outrage would have been tolerated by the Parisians, if the 
authors had not made a clumsy attempt to exense the deplorable 
expedition to Rome, by which the French Government annihilated 
the Roman Republic. This attempt was so hostile to the sympa- 
thies of the blouses, who composed the majority of the audience, 
that it failed most miserably ; drawing forth not applause, but an 
immense, a fearful, and appalling storm of disapprobation—the like 
of which has seldom been seen in a theatre. You may judge of the 
intensity of this disapprobation from the fact, that national vanity 
—nay, national decency, was so far forgutten, that even the sight 
of the French troops victorious at Rome, and of the French flag 
flying triumphantly from the Capitol, only excited terrific hootings 
and yells—the very first time assuredly that the French, or proba- 
bly any other people in modern times, have publicly branded their 
military glory. A gross political ‘scandal being thus added to the 
abominable impropriety of the drama, thereby rendering it likely 
to disturb the public peace, the Minister of the Interior has, in 
virtue of the power invested in him, positively forbidden any fur- 
ther representations.—Literary Gazette. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Epwarp CaRtTER.—For choral singing we would recommend corre- 
spondent to join Mr. Hullah’s class; for concert singing we would 
suggest Mr. Crevelli; and for dramatie singing Signor Emanuel 
Garcia, brother of Pauline Garcia. Iu the pages of the Musical 
World correspondent will find our recommendations of particular 
treatises of the vocal art. 

Atrna.—We cannot say, neither being acquainted with the teachers at 
Florence, nor having a correspondent there, who might bestow the 
information required. 

F. M.— We should recommend Kate Loder decidedly in preference. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TO MUSICAL AMATEURS. 


Messrs. HENRY & WILLIAM BLAGROVE beg to inform Gentlemen 
Amateurs that they will hold an enlarged SEPTET MEETING, ‘or the 
practice of SyMpuonies, OVERTURES, &c., &c., at the CONCERT ROOM, 

1, MORTIMER STREET, every SATURDAY EVENING in November, 
DecemBeR, and JANUARY ensuing, from 8 to 11, and that they will be happy 
to receive the names of musical amateurs who may wish to join the practice, 

Terms for the 13 Saturday Evenings, One and a Half Guineas. 


DENTAL SURGERY —BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 
Mr. GAVIN, Dentist, begs to announce that he has REMOVED to 
33, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, where he continues to per- 
form every operation connected with the teeth, upon those successful principles 
and moderate charges which have ensured him so much patronage. By his 
eculiar and scientific method he perfectly and harmlessly fixes artificial teeth 
nthe mouth; the extraction of roots, or any painful operation whatever, is 
rendered perfectly unnecessary. A me. Hy tooth, from 5s. A complete set, £5, 
Old pieces of teeth remodelled, and made to fit with security and comfort, 








LONDON WEDNESDAY CONCERTS, 


EXETER HALL, 
SEASON, 1849—50, 
The SECOND CONCERT, of a Series of FIFTEEN, 
will be held on the evening of 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, OCTOBER 3lsz, 
COMMENCING AT HALF-PAST SEVEN O'CLOCK. 


VOCAL PERFORMERS: 
Mrs. Alexander Newton, Miss Rainforth, 
Miss A. Williams, Miss M. Williams, 
Miss Eyles, Miss O'Connor, Miss E. Nelson, 
Miss Huddart, ano Miss Rebecca Isaacs, 
Mr. Lockey, Signor Bartolini, AND Herr Formes, 
(Of Her Majesty’s Theatre.) 
GRAND PIANOFORTE - - - M. Alexandre Bilet. 
Soto VIOLIN - - - . - M. Sainton 
(Solo Violinist to Her Majesty the Queen—his First Appearance at these Concerts.) 
Sax Horns - . ° - M. Distin and Sons. 
Terms of Subscription for-the Series of Fifteen Concerts : — Area, One 
Guinea; Reserved Seats, Two Guineas, Double Subscription, Three Guineas ; 
Stalls, Three Guineas ; Double Subscription, Five Guineas, Tickets, 1s. and 
2s.; Reserved Seats, 4s,; Stalls, 7s. May be had of Mr, STAMMERS, 4, 
Exeter Hall, and of all musicsellers. 
For Programme, see the 7'imes of Monday, October 29th. 


DISTIN’S RETURN FROM AMERICA! 
MR. DISTIN AND HIS SONS 


WILL Perform on the SAX HORNS in the following places :—EXETER 
HALL, 3lst ; OXFORD, Ist and 2nd of November. 

Drawings and prices of Sax Horns, Cornets, &c. to be had on receipt of 
two Postage Stamps, of Henry Distin, 31, Cranbourn Street, Leicester 
Square, London.— Distin’s Mouthpiece, 63, 6d.; Brass ditto, 4s. 6d, sent by 
post free. 


TO PROFESSORS OF MUSIC. 


TO BE DISPOSED OF, 

The large and improvable practice of a PROFESSOR of MUSIC, ina 
fashionable and important provincial town, Three years’ purchase-mone 
will be required ; one-third of the purchase-money, amounting to about £650, 
must be paid down, and three responsible sureties, for payment of the 
remainder by instalments, must be found, Ample references, as to character 
and qualifications, required. 

Applications to be made by letters, pre-paid, stating real names and 
addresses, to Messrs. HouGuTon, MAyYHew, and Jameson, Solicitors, 
4, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn. None need apply but married London 
Professors, competent to instruct in Singing and the Pianoforte as principals, 
and the Harp as secondary. 








London: Longman & Co.; Novello, Dean Street; Ewer & Co., 
Newgate Street.---Edinburgh: A, C,. Black. 


1 Vol. 48. 6d. 


MUSIC AND EDUCATION, 
By Dr. MAINZER. 

“ We have never read any work on music displaying a more elevated and 
philosophical view of the proper aims and objects of the art."—The Educa- 
tional Times, London, May 1. 

“ An excellent and eloquent work, which deserves the most serious atten- 
tion of every one engaged in education.” — Classical Museum, April. 

“ We recommend the work as characterized not only by a profound know- 
ledge of the theory and practice of music, but by a thoroughly rational, 

hilosophical, and practical spirit. Dr. Mainzer, though a German, writes 
English with enviable eloquence and precision, while his pages teem with 
poetry and learning.”—The Scotsman, March 22, 

‘In closing the volume, we feel that, during its perusal, we have been 
drawn into the vortex of its amiable enthusiasm. We hope that, as a treatise 
introductory to family music, it will become a family book.”— Chambers’ 
Journal, April 29. 

MAINZER’S MUSIC BOOK FOR THE YOUNG, 
Containing Forty-seven little Duets for schools, with beautiful illustrated 
cover. Price ls, 





RUTH AND NAOMI, 
Anthem for four voices. By Dr. Mainzer. Price 3s, 
MAINZER’S MUSICAL GRAMMAR. 
I, Theory of Melody. II. Theory of Harmony. 1 Vol., price 4s, 6d, 
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THEATRE ROYAL, 


M. JULLIEN’S 
ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS. 


FOR ONE MONTH ONLY. 















M. JULLIEN has the honor to announce, that his ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS will commence on 


FRIDAY NEXT, NOVEMBER 2nd, 1849. 











In making the above announcement, M. JULLIEN cannot but feel grateful | Danish, Moravian, Iceland, Magyar, Hungarian, and Croatian Melodies, M, 
that the continued liberal patronage of the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, | JuLLIeEN has composed a 
still enables him to give his Concerts ona scale of grandeur worthy of an 








ene Seed Soe. - GRAND NEW. DESCRIPTIVE QUADRILLFE, 
hen first becoming lessee of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, M. JULLIEN 

was well aware of the serious responsibility of such ri undertaking ; but, THREE ENTIRELY NEW VALSES, 

relying on the immense capabilities already possessed by the building, and AND 






the possibility of rendering it still more applicable to the peculiar species of 
his noms. aay and of accommodating Pith comfort tle different classes TWO ENTIRELY NEW POLKAS. 
of the musical public, he has, encouraged by a constant and liberal support, 
proceeded to effect such alterations and improvements in the structure, as to 
render the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, the most perfect Salle de Concert in M. JutieNn has also the great gratification to announce, that he has 
Europe ; and M. JULLIEN doubts not that, on Friday next, the approbation | obtained from Paris a copy of the original score of Meyerbeer’s New Grand 
of his patrons and friends will pronounce a favourable opinion on the result | Opera Seria, 


of his exertions. ” 
M. JuLLieN’s Orchestra will, as heretofore, be complete, and include those Bs L E Pp R re) Pp H E T E 9 
distinguished Professors of the Royal Italian Opera, Her Majesty’s Theatre, Bey se 
the Philharmonic Society's Concerts, and other eminent artistes, the combi- | and that on the Opening Night he will have the honor of Performing a 
nation of whom has earned for these Concerts so great a reputation. : Grand Selection of that celebrated Work, arranged for the full Orchestra. 
In addition to this Orchestra, M. JULLIEN, anxious to avail himself of the | The selection will include all the most beautiful and effective portions of the 
latest Instrumental Improvements, has engaged chef-d’ ceuvre. . 
Among the egg vn le the vanes Re Ke found, er a 
a arrangement of the Refreshment Apartments, which, by the removal o 
HE RR ADOLPH E KOENI G ’ walle which have hitherto coperated rye neve — been thrown into one 
: : : , , spacious Café,—the whole being entirely re-decorated. 
first Horn Player to his - - es of Bavaria, who will perform on Pithe Buffets will be under the su etiemendenes of Mr. PAYNE. — 
the Valve Horn; and Adjoining the Café is the New Reapine Saxooy, in which will be found 


HERR SOMMERS, ” Six London Daily Papers, 


Three Evening Ditto, 

























the celebrated performer on the Saxophon ; also Twenty-three Weekly Ditto, 
Six Provincial Ditto, 
M. PR ATTE N, besides the Irish, Scotch, American, German, French, Dutch, Indian, 





| Chinese, Italian, Spanish, Swiss, and Belgian Newspapers. 

The limits of an advertisement will not admit of a detailed explanation of 
Although from the commencement of M. JuLLien’s Concerts they have | all the novelties provided fur the ensuing series of Concerts, the full par- 

been essentially Instrumental, he has occasionally, at the earnest request of | ticulars of which will be given in the bills of the day, 

many of his Subscribers, introduced Vocal performances, and having found , ‘ : 

the variety and charm produced by the introduction of one or two pieces of The Concerts will commence at Light, and terminate before Eleven. 

vocal music by a first-rate artiste has given the greatest satisfaction, he has 

much gratification in announcing, that he has also effected an engagement | _Ptaces and Private Boxes may be secured at the Box-office of the 

with the celebrated Theatre; at Mr. MtTcHELL’s, Old Bond Street; Mr. Sams’, St. James’ Street; 

Mr, OLLivieR, and Mr. ALLCRoFT, New Bond Street; and at JULLIEN and 


Mademoiselle JETTY TREFF Z, | Co.'s Musical Establishment, 214, Regent Street. 


whose services he has exclusively secured for his Annual Series of London 


who will perform on the newly-invented Flute. 


































and Provincial Concerts, Malle. Jerry Tevez will, therefure, Sing on the Prices oF ADMISSION. 
es Might, ~~ = Every Evening until further notice. Promenade and Boxes, .. ... . »« £010 
ne selection o usic, in addition to that of a lighter character, will D Circl 26 
embrace the grander compositions of the great masters al intro- persicae ihe has ie TN 5 
£ P b nasters, the gradual intro Private Boxes, .. .. .. « se « 0106 


duction of which at these Concerts, and the complete and effective manner of 
their performance, have, it is generally believed, contributed greatly to Ditto, .. .. «5 ww we te ee le Cc 
enhance the musical taste of the ape 

During the recess, M. Juttien has laboured to produce novelties, among | It affords M. JULLIEN great satisfaction in being able to state that the Theatre 
which will be found selections from National Melodies as yet but little known | is let from Christmas next, for ENGLIsu DRAMATIC PeRrormances. His 
in this country, combining some most original and characteristic airs, including | Concerts can, therefore, continue for One Month only. 
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